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Precision rolling 


puts extra mileage in 


The forged wheel blank shown above is about to be rolled 
and expanded to final rim contour and size on the Edge- 
water Wheel Rolling Mill—the most powerful mill of its 
kind in the world. The rolling process, plus advanced 
metallurgical techniques account for the extra mileage of 
Edgewater Wheels 


Edgewater Steel Company 
P. 0. BOX 478, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 
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W. H. MINER, INC. 
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D FR-I6 


The high efficiency of the Miner FR-16 Rubber 
Draft Gear results from years of aggressive 
research procedure correlated with facts (not 
theories) learned from service and manufacturing 


experience. 


We provide ample initial compression with 25% of 
the work accomplished at one-half travel so there 
will be no slack action, thereby preventing worn 
coupler carriers, draft keys, or vital car parts., 

The final pressures are low, ensuring the ultimate 
in lading protection. 





CHICAGO. 











Wrought Iron Pipe keeps cars rolling 
at Seaboard Air Line’s Hamlet Yard 


Receive . . . classify . . . dispatch . . . that’s the 
job of the Hamlet Yard, North Carolina. 

This gathering point for five of the Seaboard’s 
principal main lines puts into play every modern 
device to handle intricate precision functions in 
the shortest possible time. And there’s no room in 
this split-minute timetable for delays caused by 
piping failures in vital services. 

To guard against this hazard, the Line’s Engi- 
neering Department in Norfolk, Virginia, selected 


wrought iron pipe for fuel lines, yard air lines, 
diesel fuel lines, and drainage lines. In these 
services, and in the radiant heating system in the 
diesel shop, more than 130 tons of corrosion 
resistant wrought iron pipe were used. 

Our booklet, Wrought Iron for Railroads, tells 
more about wrought iron in these and other 
railway services. It’s a 36-page guide to greater 
operating economy. Write for a copy. A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS Wrought Iron Tubular and Hot Rolled Products 


Corrosion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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SI MITES GOD UNE on. cscecsencacserasned evnesssessesenseoses 


Public statements by responsible railroad industry leaders put 
stress on importance of getting popular understanding of railroad 
problems and objectives. 





New tank cars to do old jobs better 


New developments in tank car construction have advantages for 
shippers and railroads alike. Examples: a car without under- 
frame or dome, 19,000-gallon and over cars, and a car with a new- 
type nickel lining. 


They go without jackets now 
A new look in high-pressure cars is the result of extensive tests 
which proved the suitability of LP gas tank cars without 
insulation. 


Three ways to a better freighthouse . . 

a IN so tetssvan sive desedneecetnacndsvesncceneieatanienta p.16 
The key is a loudspeaker communications system and central- 
ized checking. It smooths the workings of a 211-car capacity 
installation at East St. Louis, helps speed 1,250 tons of 
freight handled in a day. 


Bes WOU TD PHIOTE FRIGIIE CIROUTE scrccscccecsesicscncnccerccssrscccsessnsssonssenesense p.18 
Again, good communications is the key. At the Miller street 
freighthouse in St. Louis, a big redistribution point for the 
railroad, 35 men do the work 78 used to do—better. 


3. Jersey Central expands facilities .................cccccceeeeesseeseeseeeeteneeeeeens p.22 
At Elizabeth, N. J., the road has made room for two more 
freight forwarders, a total of five. Modern, roomy platforms 
replace 18 scattered facilities. 


C&O hospitals show what teamwork can do.............cccccceeseeeeeeeees p.30 
From mumps to maternity, this road’s medical care program 
answers almost any need. Here’s how the C&O Employees’ 
Hospital Association, built on labor-company cooperation, works. 


Fire and accident losses cost too much 
Insurance engineering, with hard-hitting preventive programs 
backed by top-echelon management, offers a way to better 
railroad records. 


The Action Page—Knells for the passenger business? .................0. p.46 
Trouble with too many appraisals of railroad travel is that the 
critics don’t seem able to see the trees for the forest. Sure there 
are parts of the business in bad shape but there are many opera- 
tions doing well and some with good potentials. 




















Short and Significant 





One way to cut out a freight station. . . 


has been found by the Western Pacific. It felt its use of two-way 
radios in the automobiles of industry clerks “on the street” 
around San Francisco was so successful it could afford to 
abandon its Fruitvale, Cal., facility. A shipper desiring car place- 
ment or other service phones the WP’s Oakland freight house and 
his message is relayed immediately to the outside man. 


Shipper views on the ‘Symes Plan’. . . 


will be featured in the October 7 issue of Railway Age and in the 

October issue of sister-publication Railway Freight Traffic. The 

federal-car-pool plan will also be highlighted in a debate at the 

Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board meeting at Harrisburg, 
’a., September 25. 


ACL moves to head off ‘flu’ invasion. . . 
Anticipating possible outbreak of so-called Asiatic influenza, this 
road has made preventive vaccine available on voluntary basis 
to all employees. 


It's time for transit action now... 

Charles H. Tuggle of the Metropolitan (New York) Rapid Transit 
Commission declared recently. “Steeply rising costs and ac- 
celerating competition of heavily subsidized and tax-exempt 
facilities for vehicular traffic are steadily disintegrating private- 
ly-operated tax-paying commuter rail facilities.” Meanwhile, 
New York’s Mayor Wagner was reported “for” the general idea 
of the proposed New York-New Jersey transit “loop,” but 
“against” methods advanced to implement it. 


New C&O newspaper bows in next month... 
To be called the Chessie News, it'll come out every other week 
with C&O “family” news emphasis. C&O’s monthly magazine, 
Tracks, now becomes a bi-monthly and is to “dig deeper into the 
meaning of major developments.” 


Over $2.5 billion in federal-aid funds .. . 
was available to the states on August 31 for work on the national 
system of interstate and defense highways. This huge balance 
results from the addition to previous balances of the $2 billion 
authorized by Congress for the fiscal year 1959. 


Deficiency of truck driver or vehicle... 


was found in 88.4% of the 12,018 vehicles which received a 
thorough inspection during the third 1957 nationwide safety road 
check by the ICC’s Bureau of Motor Carriers in cooperation with 
state enforcement agencies. Most numerous mechanical fault 
disclosed by the check was defective braking systems, of which 
there were 7,368. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 


Ch, Ee Cees $6,106,484,249 

SOD ccccae babes ose 6,043,558,324 
Operating expenses, seven months 

oo. POR? RSPR $4,805,911,027 

ee tT ere 4,691,148,995 
Taxes, seven months 

ST Pa ekavia vn nnneees $627,112,171 

cg, eee oe EE Ee ET. 628,802,047 
Net railway operating income, seven months 

Co SEE ERT ee $518,790,232 

a ee er rie 573,280,686 
Net income estimated, seven months 

SREP Sans aeesuwse cen $395,000,000 

Se a kei eee ca See 447,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

September 17, 1957 .... 83.13 

September 18, 1956 .... 95.74 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Thirty-six weeks, 1957... 24,933,137 
Thirty-six weeks, 1956... 25,705,197 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Sept. 14, 1957 20,710 

Wk. ended Sept. 15, 1956 4,958 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Sept. 14, 1957 1,831 

Wk. ended Sept. 15, 1956 10,280 
Freight cars on order 

September 1, 1957 ..... 79,258 

September 1, 1956 ..... 122,870 
Freight cars delivered 

Eight months, 1957 .... 67,894 

Eight months, 1956 .... 43,897 
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why freight service today 
is the fastest in history... 















ONE REASON IS TWO-WAY RADIO. Now the conductor in 

the caboose a mile behind is as close to the engineer as the phone 

at his fingertips. So are other trains, yardmasters, and the dispatcher 
200 miles away. On some 13,000 locomotives and cabooses, instant 
“on the run” radio contact is saving countless hours each day. 
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GM ONE MORE BIG REASON IS HYATT HY-ROLL BEARINGS 
Another Gs) for noa-stop freight. Hyatts banish hotboxes, one of the major 
contribution causes of freight train delays. They eliminate time-wasting waits 
to railroad for inspection and lubrication, too, because they have a three-year 
prosperity grease supply sealed in. The new simplified design of HYATT 


Hy-Rolls makes them so economical to install and maintain that 
38 progressive railroads have already adopted them. Roller 
bearings play a vital part in the multi-million-dollar rail 
modernization program to make America’s freight service better 
than ever before! Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 


Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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A.A.R. CERTIFICATE NO. 35 


The A.A.R. tests prove...that the new 
MARK 40 is the highest capacity friction 
draft gear ever offered for standard pockets. 









*Official A.A.R. Capacity: 42,420 Foot-Pounds. 














Cardwell Westinghouse has developed 
an amazing new FRICTION draft gear 
that packs over FORTY THOUSAND 
FOOT-POUNDS of impact absorbing 
capacity * with a reaction or sill pressure 
well under 500,000 pounds. It’s the new 
MARK 40 and it’s A.A.R. conditionally 
approved. Fits standard 24% inch pock- 
ets. Has 3% inches of travel. The high 
absorption and low reaction characteristics 
of the MARK 40 make it the positive 
answer to today’s heavier railroading 
requirements... vital for reduction of 
damage claims and car maintenance. 


“The New westincHous IMIAREIK 46 


FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 


~ CARDWELL WESTINGHOUSE 


COMPANY 


332 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 18 
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THE RAILWAY WEEK 


RAILROAD SPOKESMEN ACREE .. . 


‘We Need the Public on Our Side’ 


On their feet and with definite points of 
view, industry leaders are hammering 
home their beliefs in the railroads’ future 
in public statements that are intended to 
spark new public attitudes. 

The last several days have seen many 


top railroad officials striding to speakers 
platforms to give their versions of the 
“railroad story.” The subject matter 
varies, the approach is different speaker- 
to-speaker, there’s a wide range of opin- 
ion on specific issues. But a_ recurring 





RAILWAY AGE 


The Industry's Newsweekly 


theme is that, if they are to achieve the 
goals progressive elements of the industry 
have set, the railroads must first get their 
story across to the people. 

Here’s a brief sampling of what is be- 
ing said: 


MARSH: GENERATE PUBLIC AND LEGISLATIVE UNDERSTANDING .. . 


One of those who took the floor (ad- 
dressing an audience of railroad officers 
and suppliers at Chicago) was Santa Fe 
President Ernest S. Marsh. He said that 
what the railroads need most is “more 
friends.” 

The industry’s biggest problem to him 
“is one of unequal competitive opportu- 
nity. . . We do not have enough friends 
to get constructive things accomplished.” 
He urged efforts to create sympathy “that 
will cause the application of common 


SYMES: RAILROADS WILL 


“We are not on the way out; I think we 
are on the way in.” Thus PRR President 
J. M. Symes addressed the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago September 20. 

He tempered the statement only by add- 
ing the provision if railroad managers 
“are big enough to intelligently solve the 
problems they face—and I, for one, be- 
lieve they will.” 





Going a bit further than he had in a 
forecast made some months ago, Reading 
President Joseph A. Fisher told a Penn- 
sylvania engineering group that “super 
pushbutton” operation is in store for the 
railroads. 

“The electronic advances on the road 
. . and in the offices . . . would be joined 


The railroads “are in desperate need of 
more and closer cooperation between 
their employees and management in order 
that there will be genuine desire to pursue 
certain legislative goals. . . In return for 
fair treatment on the job, railroad em- 





FISHER: ELECTRONICS TO 














sense and fair principles in transport poli- 
cy. Maybe we can never swing 170 mil- 
lion people our way, but surely somehow 
we will have to convince a majority of 
two important and controlling groups— 
435 people in the House of Representa- 
tives and 96 in the Senate.” 

Mr. Marsh declared that railroads must 
keep on modernizing their properties de- 
spite rising costs if they are going to be 
able “to insure the vitality of railroad 
service.” 


He singled out regulation and inflation 
as the industry’s big headaches. “This 
question of pricing our services in a com- 
petitive field where competitors are being 
subsidized by the taxpayer is most per- 
plexing. I have thought it to be the basic 
evil. . . It is fair to say that inflationary 
pressure hits an industry like the railroads 
harder because prices are not so easily nor 
so readily adjustable and labor costs make 
up such a large proportion of operating 
expenses.” 


BE A GROWTH INDUSTRY .. . 


Mr. Symes said that the thinking in his 
company is that “the industry is rapidly 
coming to grips with the obstacles to 
growth which are its own fault and which 
can be overcome from within. 

“As to the obstacles imposed from with- 
out, we believe that the public, the buyer 
of transportation, and the government are 
all three at last beginning to see that it is 


LINK BUSINESS—OPERATIONS .. . 





in what would be the most spectacular de- 
velopment in railroading history,” he pre- 
dicted. 

“It does not seem to me improbable that 
such a super pushbutton operation may 
someday control fleets of fast freights and 
passenger trains, as well as intricate office, 
yard and terminal operations.” 


BLE’S BROWN: FAIR TREATMENT BEGETS LABOR SUPPORT .. . 


ployees should be prepared to support a 
number of very necessary legislative 
changes,” Guy L. Brown, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers chieftain told a 
Chesapeake & Ohio better service confer- 
ence at Richmond September 17. 








in their interest—and not simply that of 
the railroads—that these obstacles be re- 
moved and the railroads be permitted to 
grow.” 

He listed the four key external obstacles 
as being subsidized competition, heavy 
taxation of rail facilities, regulation and 
inflation, but said he’s confident of the 
railroads’ “staying power.” 









He anticipates linkage of “the electronic 
brains on the business side of a railroad 
with the electronic brains of the operating 
forces into a master computer which 
and control .. . from 
. all of the processes 


would record... 
one vantage point. . 


from receipt of a car of freight on a rail- 
road until delivery at its destination.” 





He said that many laws of transport 
regulation are obsolete but, because of 
trucker resistance, several reform bills 
were stymied in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

“Railroad employees have a definite in- 
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terest and stake in” a program to tell the 
public about the competitive shackles 
hampering the railroads, the labor leader 
said. He said a labor-management team 
could by cooperative effort get this story 


across on all government levels. “After 
all,” he added, “if railroads are not pros- 
perous or if there is no money in the till, 
there cannot be much hope for higher pay 
or improved conditions.” 


NASH: PAUL REVERE TACTICS ARE NEEDED .. . 


“Only as we have a national transpor- 
tation policy which recognizes justice to 
all and favor to none can we hope to pre- 
serve our system of competitive free en- 
terprise,” New York Central Vice-Presi- 
dent John F. Nash told a Springfield, 


NEWELL: CRUSADE FOR 


There’s litthe wrong with the railroad 
industry that additional earning capacity 
won't correct, but the industry must 
achieve public understanding of its prob- 
lems. The public, Pennsylvania Vice- 
President James P. Newell stated Septem- 


Mass., businessmen’s group September 16. 

“What we need today is an army of 
modern Paul Reveres to warn all America 
of approaching economic adversity unless 
present transport policies are changed and 
changed quickly.” 


A FAIR DEAL .. . 


pated growth needs a railroad industry 
that can grow apace. 

He cited the so-called Symes Plan for a 
government-financed car pool as a step to 
meet one of the railroads’ growth prob- 
lems—their inability to buy enough equip- 
ment to meet peak demands. He noted 





ber 17, must be persuaded that solution of 
these problems is in the public interest. 
He told the Allied Railway Supply As- 
sociation and the Joint Coordinated Rail- 
road Associations that the nation’s antici- 


hear more about this in the next 
months.” 


that this proposal is “not fully understood 
by most people” but added that “you'll 





Watching Washington with Waiter Taj: 


e GENERAL TAX REVISION hearings are scheduled to begin next 
January 7 before the House Ways and Means Committee. Important pro- 
posals aimed at more equitable taxation will be made by the railroad industry. 


@e TOLL ROADS in a “free” federal superhighway system don’t seem 
quite “according to Hoyle,” so it’s likely congressional action will be sought 
to make these links in the interstate network toll-free. Here’s the rub: To 
do this, the federal government (or someone) would have to pay off bond- 
holder obligations. How much money is involved and where it would come 
from are nice questions—to which the taxpayer no doubt will be giving the 


answer. 


@ EIGHT TRUCKERS of salt, and five salt companies, will be investi- 
gated by the ICC to determine whether they violated the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by “engaging in the transportation of property in interstate or for- 
eign commerce for compensation as a common or contract carrier” without 


commission authority. 


e TO BE DETERMINED is whether the truckers and salt companies 
participated in so-called buy-and-sell activities. The practice involves trans- 
portation by an unauthorized carrier, acting under the guise of exempt pri- 
vate carriage, of goods it purportedly, but does not actually, own. 


e LEGISLATION AFFECTING the railroads will be discussed in a se- 
ries of nine AAR regional meetings to be held throughout the country. The 
meetings will scrutinize measures that may be considered by Congress when 


it convenes next January 7. 


e@ OTHER SUBJECTS at the meetings will be the possibility of obtaining 
relief from present statutory restrictions upon the use by railroads of other 
forms of transportation; competitive rate-making (the three “shall-nots’’) 
bills; and legislation aimed at limiting the agricultural commodity exemption 
in Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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PRR ‘Feeler Car’ Checks 
Western Pacific Routes 


The Western Pacific is conducting its 
triennial check of interior clearances, using 
a “feeler car’ loaned by the Pennsylvania. 
The car will cover the entire Oakland-Salt 
Lake City main line, with a side trip over 
WP’s Keddie-Almanor “Inside Gateway” 
route. Every tunnel and most bridges will 
be checked. 

The feeler car, last operated over the 
WP in May, 1954, uses 126 measuring in- 
struments, divided into four groups, ex- 
tending from the side of the car and in a 
semi-circle above it, to provide clearance 
templates. 





15 Railroads Receive 
NSC Activities Award 


Fifteen railroads in the United States 
and Canada have been granted the 1957 
Public Safety Activities Award of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The award is 
designed to recognize and stimulate activ- 
ities which the Council views as signifi- 
cant, constructive developments in safety 
promotion and accident prevention. Judg- 
ing is On a non-competitive basis. 

Winners of the current awards are the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Burlington, Canadian Pacific, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Delaware & Hudson, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Frisco, Mil- 
waukee, New York Central, Reading, 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific 
and Union Pacific. 





Flexible Float in Germany 


West German railroads have developed an 
amphibian float train in which floating 
tubes or containers can be used as part of 
flexible raft coupled to power and steer- 
ing units fore and aft—then hoisted di- 
rectly onto railroad car trucks for land 
movement. Transport economies in coal, 
coke and ore movements are anticipated. 
Containers are built of welded steel sheets, 
are 39 feet long and weigh 15 tons with 
51 ton capacity. 
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KING-SIZE BULK of ACF car on Canadian Pacific is dramatized here. 


“HOT DOG’— “JUMBO”—"KANIGEN-R” 


New Tank Cars to Do Old Jobs Better 


New developments in tank car con- 
struction revealed by car builders promise 
to give railroads added flexibility in moving 
petroleum and other liquid or gaseous 
products. 

Members of the National Petroleum As- 
sociation meeting at Atlantic City this 
month heard, among others, reports on 
these innovations in tank car construction: 

® From Union Tank Car Company, 
word on its “HD” (Hot Dog) design in 
which the underframe and dome have been 
eliminated and side running boards are 
probably on the way out. 

¢ From American Car & Foundry a 
prophecy of early large-scale production 
of maximum-load tank cars for high-pres- 
sure commodities, an outgrowth of ad- 
vances in king-size tank car production. 

¢ From General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, announcement of a new 
process for coating tank car interiors with 
nickel. 

Union Tank Car’s innovation is a prod- 
uct of three years of testing and resarch 
at the Association of American Railroads 
laboratory at Chicago. 

This basic car, with minor modifications, 
can be used where four separate car classi- 
fications have till now been required. It can 
do the jobs of the general service car, acid 
car, insulated car and low pressure car. 

Some 200 of the “Hot Dogs” are now 
in service. Their key feature may be elim- 
ination of the underframe through making 
the tank an inherent part of the car 
structure. It is mounted, through a draft 
sill, directly on the trucks, thus serving 
both as a structural member and as a con- 
tainer. 

Elimination of the dome has strength- 
ened the car in one of its otherwise weak 
areas without affecting the “outage” re- 
quired for expansion. ICC approval is 
sought for eliminating the running boards. 


Details of the new car were outlined at 
Atlantic City by E. A. Locke, Jr., UTC 
president. He commented that the car 
“weighs less, costs less, carries more, has 
greater versatility and is stronger, safer and 
more efficient to operate, maintain, load 
and unload, and inspect” than other cars 
without its features. 

J. P. Krumech, vice-president, sales, 
Shippers’ Car Line division of ACF Indus- 
tries, told the oil industry representatives 
that king-size or jumbo high-pressure tank 
cars “represent the coming decade’s major 
potential for tank car builders” and “soon 
will be contributing their efficiencies to the 
growth of our expanding economy.” 

Maximum-load cars “are here to stay 
because they are economic,” Mr. Krumech 
stated—comparing the cost of a 10,000 
gallon tank car ($11,000) with that of a 
19,000 gallon king-size car ($14,000). 

“You get 90% more lading capacity for 
only 27% more cost,” he pointed out, add- 
ing that upkeep and handling costs were 
also reduced by lowering the number of 
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cars required for equivalent — service. 

High-pressure loadings in the jumbo 
cars, he went on, “are merely a matter of 
education and time” with expectations they 
will be in production in two or three years. 

“Kanigen-R” is GATC’s registered 
trademark for its process of nickel-plating 
tank car interiors. A uniform, hard, cor- 
rosion-resistant coating is applied by means 
of a chemical bath without use of elec- 
tricity. 

The coating has been found suitable for 
transport of most materials where nickel 
itself is not objectionable. Cars with Kan- 
igen-R are reported to be operating suc- 
cessfully with loads of tetra-ethyl-lead, 
ethylene oxide, caustic and other 
products. 

GATC anticipates that the coating will 
last the life of the car. The most com- 
plicated shapes can be coated with no sub- 
stantial variation in thickness; the coating 
is reported harder than electroplated nickel 
with higher corrosion resistance; it is non- 


soda 


porous. 
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NO UNDERFRAME, no dome are features of “HD” car. 
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New look in high pressure tank cars... 





LARGEST compressed 
gas car yet, the 14,000 
gal non-insulated tank 
car built for Phillips 
by General American 
Transportation Corpo- 
ration. This is the 
largest capacity tank 
that can be placed on 
50-ton trucks. 


< 







> 
WHITE - PAINTED 
non-insulated tank car 
built for Phillips by 
American Car & Foun- 
dry has 11,700 gal 
capacity. End _ hand 
holds have been re- 
placed with standing 
grab irons secured to 
the four corners of the 
runways. 


They Go Without Jackets Now 


Storage tanks and tank trucks for liquefied petroleum gas have for years 
functioned without insulation, but ICC specifications have required LP 
tank cars to be insulated with four inches of glass fiber or cork under a 
steel shel!. Now Phillips Petroleum Company tests have proved such insu- 
lation superfluous—and ICC specifications have been revised accordingly. 


Of the 23,000 high-pressure, single-unit 
tank cars in liquified petroleum gas serv- 
ice, a large number are operated by 
Phillips Petroleum Company. For much 
of the LP gas sold, transportation costs 
are greater than production costs. With 
all costs spiraling upward. Phillips began 
looking for ways of cutting the cost of 
the transportation package. 

Capital investment in new tank cars 
is high and getting higher with increases 
in steel and labor charges. Since Phillips 
needed a sizable order of new cars, an 
obvious point of attack was in tank car 
design itself. “Why is tank car insulation 
necessary?” the Phillips engineering de- 
partment was asked. “There are hundreds 
of thousands of tank trucks and storage 
containers for liquified petroleum gas that 
do not have insulation and never have 
had it.” 

The only answer to the question was 
that ICC specifications required it. This 
insulation served to control the pressure 
in the tank, which is directly related to 


the inside temperature. Insulation pre- 
vents extremes of pressure within the car, 
and consequently averts serious pressure 


changes. 


Heat Tests 


Phillips engineers had been convinced 
for years that uninsulated tank cars would 
be completely adequate and safe for either 
liquefied petroleum gas or anhydrous am- 
monia (the other major product carried 
in cars of this class). Before the lower 
cost, non-insulated cars could be speci- 
fied on new car orders, though, it was 
necessary for the engineers to prove their 
theory. On a spur track of the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe at Borger, Tex., Phillips test 
personnel began ful!-scale tests to find out 
exactly what would happen to internal 
pressure in the hottest summer sun once 
the insulation jacket had been removed. 

Borger was chosen for the location be- 
cause it has consistently high daily tem- 
peratures, a high percentage of clear days 


and intense sun radiation. It also has a 
north-south spur, important for presenting 
the maximum car surface to the sun. A 
stationary test was chosen, because wind, 
like shadows and clouds, lowers tempera- 
tures and retards pressure build-up. The 
test site at Borger represents as severe 
service conditions as any cars in this serv- 
ice are likely ever to meet. 

Two tank cars were used for the test: 
a conventional ICC-105A300W (11,070 
gallons water capacity) insulated car and 
an ICC-105A400W (10,518 gallons water 
capacity) car with the insulation and 
jacket removed. For the test, both cars 
were filled with anyhydrous ammonia 
rather than propane, because at the tem- 
peratures expected, anhydrous ammonia 
pressures are even higher than propane. 

To collect all possible data, special 
pressure and temperature measuring de- 
vices were installed in both cars. An 
adapter for instruments took the place of 
the safety valve on the test car, with the 
safety valve remounted on top of the 
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adapter. A device to measure liquid level 
was mounted in the adapter, as were eight 
thermocouples spaced down through the 
tank at one-foot vertical intervals. 
Additional thermocouples were installed 
to measure temperature in the insulated 
control car. Other thermocouples recorded 
the ambient temperature in the shade of 
the instrument house. A_ pyrheliometer 
was installed to measure the intensity of 
the sun’s radiation. These instruments 
were connected to indicator recorders in 
the instrument house, and data were re- 
corded 24 hours a day. Rain gages mea- 
sured daily precipitation at the test track 
Wind direction, velocity and other weather 
data were obtained from Borger airport. 
The test car was filled with anhydrous 
ammonia to a density of 55.3 per cent. 
The insulated car was filled to the usual 
filling density (57 per cent) with ammonia 
from the same source. In filling the test 


car from tank trucks a small amount of 
air present in the test car was not elimi- 
nated. This created a possibility of error 
in the results, but on the safe side, since 
the air present tended to make the test 
conditions more severe than actual condi- 
tions. The 13 per cent air in the tank was 
found to cause an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the recorded pres- 
sures over what was anticipated. This was 
taken into account in evaluating the re- 
sults. 


Color Tests 


The test car was painted successively 
white, then gray, then black while the con- 
trol car remained unchanged. Each series 
of tests was continued for each of the 
colors until the test figures leveled out, 
Reflec- 


tivity measurements were taken for each 


indicating equilibrium conditions. 





Comparison of Principal Dimensions of New Non-Insulated 
Cars with Conventional Insulated Cars 


Classification 
Builder ACF 
Capacity, gal water 11,700 
Tank: 
Inside diameter, ft-in. 7-104 
Length, ft-in. 33-6% 
Extreme height from top of rail, 
ft-in. 14-8 
Steel, ASTM specification A-212 
Grade B 
Steel, tensile strength 70,000 
Underframe: 
Length over strikers, ft-in. 35-11% 
Truck center, ft-in. 25-0 
Length over runways, ft-in. 35-7% 
Width over runways, ft-in. 10-0 
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ICC-112A400W 


ICC-105A300W 
GATX ACF 
14,600 11,050 


7-102 7-6% 
41-5'2 34-38 


14-84% 14-814 

A-212 A-285 Grade C 

Grade B 

70,000 55,000 
44-8 37-52 
33-81 

43-1012 

10-14% 











series of tests, using a Photovolt reflec- 
tance meter with a green tri-stimulus filter. 

A series of light-color paints was used 
for the test because the pressure of a 
confined gas depends primarily on the 
temperature, and, in the case of a tank 
car, the internal temperature is largely 
radiant 


dependent on the amount of 


energy absorbed from the sun. Anything 
that limits this absorption—as light-color, 
high-reflectivity paint does—is capable of 
limiting the pressure. 

As the graphs plotted from test data 
show, (see p. 14) this theory works. One 
chart shows relationship between maximum 
ambient temperatures and maximum pres- 
sures in the test car. The temperature- 
pressure data recorded were extrapolated 
to obtain pressures to be expected up to 
130 F ambient temperature. The actual 
maximum ambient temperatures and pres- 
sures recorded were 105 deg F, 216 psi 
for the white tank, 109 deg, 265 psi for 
the gray and 108 deg, 295 psi for the 
black 

The other chart shows the relationship 
between paint reflectivity and the makxi- 
mum tank car pressures for the three 
arbitrary maximum ambient temperatures. 
The solid lines are based on the results 
obtained with the 13 per cent air actually 
in the tank during the tests; the dashed 
lines are corrected to show the results 
that would have been obtained if the air 
had not been present 

The data in the second chart were ob 
tained by plotting the tank pressures from 
the pressure-ambient temperature chart 
against the known reflectives of the paint 
From these curves, if you know the 
maximum ambient temperature to be met 
and the desired maximum tank pressure, 
you can read the paint reflectivity needed 


to keep tank pressures within required 
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TEST SITE of Phillips Petroleum Company at Borger, Tex. The conventional, insulated car is on the left, the test car with the 
insulation removed in the center (note the adapter for instruments in the dome), and the instrument house on the right. 






































TANK CAR PRESSURE vs. reflectivity of the paint for 
three maximum ambient temperatures. The solid curves 
show the actual results of the tests; the dashed curves 
have been corrected to eliminate the influence of air actu- 
ally present in the test car. 
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limits. For example, if it is required to 
keep tank pressure below 300 psi at a 
maximum ambient temperature of 115 
deg, the paint must have at least 13 per 
cent reflectivity. 

The data from the curves indicates the 
following relationships for each color: 


Maximum Maximum 
Pressure at Pressure at 
Paint 115 F Ambient 130 F Ambient 
Color Reflectivity Temperature Temperature 
White 84% 235 psi 270 psi 
Gray 27% 280 psi 340 psi 
Black 5% 320 psi 380 psi 


The question was considered whether a 
light-color paint would remain sufficiently 
reflective as it aged. A number of white 
storage tanks in the Borger area have 
been in use for several years. During this 
time carbon black and channel black 


14 


plants have operated in the area. These 
storage tanks have not darkened appre- 
ciably. 

Furthermore, the pressure vs. reflec- 
tivity chart shows that for a maximum 
pressure of 300 psi to be reached, even 
in 115-deg weather, the reflectivity would 
have to fall to 13 per cent. 

This figure represents an extremely 
dirty white paint. 

The combination of circumstances neces- 
sary to raise pressure enough to activate 
the safety valve would be almost impos- 
sible in practice. Based on the facts 
brought out by the test, the conclusion of 
the Phillips engineering department was 
that uninsulated tank cars with a relief 
valve setting of 300 psi could be painted 
any light color and be safely operated in 
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LP gas and anhydrous ammonia service. 
This was based on the demonstration that 
light-color reflective paints can perma- 
nently reduce the amount of radiation ab- 
sorbed by pressure tank cars. 

The report recommending that light- 
color non-insulated tankers be approved 
for LP gas and anhydrous ammonia serv- 
ice was presented to the Tank Car Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Compressed Gas Association 
and the American Petroleum Institute 
(Railway Equipment Committee of the 
Central Committee on Railway Transpor- 
tation). The recommendation for non-in- 
sulated tankers was endorsed by all of 
these groups. The report was also pre- 
sented to the Natural Gasoline Association 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Letters from Readers 





Applauded 


CHICAGO 


"Time Saver 


To THE EDITOR: 

. ..I have been intending to drop 
you a note to tell you how much I per- 
sonally appreciate your new “time saver” 
format. 

A quick count indicates that I try to 
wade through four daily newspapers, 
seven weekly magazines, six monthly 
magazines and about fifteen trade maga- 
zines, either weekly or monthly. 

If all publishers were as considerate of 
this reader as Simmons-Boardman, I 
would be better informed and in less time! 

Believe me, I appreciate the good job 
your staff is doing. 

HuGH W. Foster 


Advertising Manager 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


CHICAGO 
To THE EDITOR: 

Railway Age has conspicuously livened 
its pace and format. Ill this is to the 
good. It is pleasurable to read such an 
aggressive magazine. 

G. MURRAY CAMPBELL 


Vice-President, Executive Representative 
Baltimore & Ohio 


MINNEAPOLIS 
To THE EDITOR: 

A few days ago a post card inquiry 
came to me from Railway Age, asking 
my opinion about changes made in the 
magazine. 

I think the improvements you have 
made in Railway Age in the past year 
both of format and contents have been 
nothing short of remarkable. One of the 
best illustrations of what I mean is to be 
found in the July 29 issue, which pre- 
sents the interview with George Harrison 
of the Clerks on automation. This is an 
extremely timely subject to all of us and 
the interview technique of presenting it 
makes it doubly effective. 

J. R. SULLIVAN 


Assistant to President 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Passenger Business Is Up 
NORFOLK, VA. 
To THE EDITOR: 

Your (recent) editorial “Getting Pas- 
senger Business to Pay” on the Action 
Page of Railway Age again rings a bell 
and I think your thoughts are excellent. 
Passenger business on the Seaboard con- 
tinues to show increases—we are about 
7% ahead of last year when we also 
had an increase. 

J. R. GETTY 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Seaboard Air Line 
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This lighting cost analysis by an independent consulting engineer 
reveals the money actually being saved in one metal building 
through the use of Corrulux daylighting panels in place of 
artificial lighting. Comparative costs of both methods are pro- 
jected over a ten-year period, indicating a savings with Corrulux, 


of over $58,000.00. 


Similar savings are possible in your construction picture. 
Write for your copy of this important analysis today. On your 


letterhead, please. 






XUOFr 


GLASS FIBERS 





Corrulux’ 


L-O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 


Dept. I-1 * P. O. Box 20026, Houston 25, Texas 


Jamar-Olmen Building 
Houston, Texas 












1 CALLER UNLOADING freight reads 


off names and addresses of consignees 


7 CHECKER IN OFFICE who tells the 


aller the spot numbers to mark on 


the freight. 


3 Ways to a B 





etter Freighthouse: 


lhe Wabash installed a centralized checking system so the checkers now 
remain in a central office and use a loudspeaker communications system 
to talk to the men unloading freight from cars and truck trailers. Talk- 
back speakers and a paging speaker system were also installed. 


lo get more out of an existing treight- 
house at East St. Louis, Ill., the Wabash 
recently installed three integrated com- 
munications systems: 1.e., a centralized 
checking 
talk-back 


nerve center has a console with lines go 


system; paging speakers; and 


speakers. A foreman at the 
because he has 


whole LCI 


ing to all three systems 
supervision of the freight 
checking operation 

Under the old system of handling LCI 
freight, each crew included a checker, a 
caller and a picker, working one cal 
Now checkers are located in the office, 
and work with several crews of pickers 
and callers via loudspeaker communica 
tions. 

The men at the docks and in the 
cars use portable loudspeakers for calling 
the checkers. 
operation and makes the circuit connec- 
tions on his switchboard. 


The foreman supervises the 
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Freight is transferred between freight 
cars, between trailer trucks and cars, and 
trucks. The 
worked two shifts, from 1 a.m. to 7 p.m., 


between _ trailer house is 
and in a typical day will handle 1,250 
tons of freight. Such a day will see 100 
freight cars unloaded and 145 cars 
loaded, with 20 trailers unloaded and 15 
loaded. 

Capacity of the house is 211 freight 
cars and 90 trailer trucks. Normally the 
house is switched at 7 p.m., but an en- 
gine works the house during the day, 
so that rush cars can be pulled at any 
time to make outgoing trains or connec- 
tions. 


When the Cailer Begins Work 


When the caller plugs his speaker cord 
into one of the platform outlets, a light 
and chime are actuated on the foreman’s 


switchboard. The foreman answers, put- 
ting a cord into the circuit jack, and op- 
erates a press-to-talk key. 

“What car are you working?” 
foreman. 

“Car 14 on No. 3 track,” replies the 
caller. The foreman then connects the 
caller’s circuit through to one of the 


says the 


checkers (using the switchboard cords). 
The foreman, using his console, calls the 
checker; “I’ve given you Smith at spot 
141 on line 3.” When the foreman made 
the connection on his switchboard be- 
tween the caller’s line and the checker’s, 
a lamp was lighted on line 3 on the check- 
er’s console, informing him that he was 
then connected to the portable speaker 
that caller Smith was using in the freight 
car. The checker pulls down his line 3 
key and presses his footswitch to talk to 
caller Smith. 

The caller reads off names and addresses 
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on packages and his checker tells him 
spot numbers to mark on the freight. Af- 
ter signing off, the caller stows the freight 
on platform trucks, and puts the trucks 
on the chain conveyor line where they 
are towed to another dock for loading 
into cars. 

Later, when the caller wants to call 
his checker about the next group of pack- 
ages for marking, he presses a pushbutton 
on his portable speaker. This causes the 
line 3 lamp to blink each time he presses 
the button, which tells the checker he is 


being called. 
Paging System Helps, Too 


Iwenty-eight paging speakers are spaced 
about 120 ft apart over the four plat- 
forms. The foreman often uses this sys- 
tem to page someone on the platform, or 
to give instruction concerning the chang- 
ing of spot numbers. This system is also 
used when extra platform trucks or a 
forklift truck are wanted at a particular 
spot. 

Talk-back speakers are also on col- 
umns on the platforms which serve as 
answer-backs to the paging speaker sys- 
tem. 

Whenever the foreman desires to talk to 
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...1. How th 


a man on the dock, he pages him. To ans- 
wer, the man goes to the nearest talk-back 
speaker and presses a button, which actu- 
ates a light and chime on the foreman’s 
console. He pulls down the key associa- 
ated with the lighted lamp to be connected 
to the talk-back speaker on the platform. 
He uses a press-to-talk footswitch to talk 
to the man. 


Reel-type Portable Speakers 


The 8-watt portable speakers are 
mounted in cast aluminum reels. Each 
speaker has a 60 ft extension cord, which 
consists of three conductors, No. 16 
stranded copper wire in a neoprene cover. 
The outlet wires are terminated in Pyle- 
National junction boxes. From each box, 
hangs a 10 ft length of Joy 3-conductor 
drop cord (same as the speaker extension 
cord). 

The couplers (one on the end of 
the drop wire and one on the end of the 
portable speaker extension cord) have a 


What the MP and CNJ did > 


e Wabash Did It 





FOREMAN has communications at his 
fingertips: checking, paging and talk- 


backs. 





q3 row CONVEYOR hauls platform 
‘trucks of freight to outbound cars for 


loading. 


suction fit and are spring loaded for good 
conductivity. Another advantage of this 
coupling is that if a freight car is pulled 
away, Or a man yanks on the extension 
cord, it will part at the coupling with no 
damage to the speaker extension cord o1 
the drop cord 

Another feature of the drop cord is that 
an 18 in. section of No. 43 bronze Navy 
chain is attached to the cord and the roof 
truss overhead. Alongside the chain is an 
ordinary screen door spring which keeps 
the drop cord up out of the way of fork lift 
trucks and men’s heads. When a man 
reaches up and pulls the drop cord down, 
he is pulling against the screen doo 
spring (up to 18 in.). The chain limits his 
pull to 18 in. and thus prevents him from 
pulling the drop cord out of the junction 
box 

Equipment for this installation was 
furnished by R. W. Neill Company, Chi- 
cago. Work was under the jurisdiction 
of G. A. Rodger, superintendent signals 
and communications of the Wabash. 
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3 Ways to Get a Better Freighthouse: 


2. How the MP Does It 


Thirty-five men now do work which 
formerly required 78. They unload, check 
and load LCL freight at the Missouri Pa- 
cific’s Miller Street freighthouse in St. 
Louis 

The manpower slash was made possible 
by installation of a loudspeaker commu- 
nications system whereby the men working 
in the freight cars and truck trailers can 
talk to the checkers in their centrally lo- 
cated office. 

The old way of checking freight required 
men on a 1-on-1 ratio; that is, a checker 
worked at the car with the caller, telling 
him the spot numbers to mark on the 
packages of freight. When he finished one 
car, the checker went to the office for an- 
other car’s waybills. This system required 
a checker for each caller working a car. 

Now the checkers stay in an office. Each 
has a communications console with lines 
going to a foreman’s switchboard, thence 
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< CHECKER WORKS in rotation 
with 3 men (below) unloading 
freight. He has waybills for several 
cars at his desk so he can quickly 
give spot numbers to the unloaders. 
Conversation is via loudspeaker com- 
munications. 





What the CNJ did see p.22 > 


to outlets along the freighthouse platforms. 
The caller working at the car plugs a port- 
able loudspeaker into the nearest outlet, 
giving him direct connection to the 
checker. 

When he has several packages of freight 
address-side up, he calls his checker and 
reads off the names and addresses of the 
consignees. The checker gives him spot 
numbers to mark on the packages. 


Efficiency is Greater 


Since this takes only a few minutes, the 
checker can then work with another caller 
while the first one gets more packages 
ready. As a result of this loudspeaker 
usage, a single checker can now work with 
three to five callers. Thus the working ratio 
is now 3-to-1. 

Not only is LCL handled with less men 
than formerly, but it is handled with great- 


er dispatch. The inherent flexibility of loud- 
speaker communications is such that when 
minor peaks of LCL occur during rush 
seasons, the same manpower can handle 
the load, whereas formerly extra men had 
to be hired temporarily. 

Not only does this house handle a large 
volume of LCL freight for St. Louis and 
vicinity, and originate such freight in 
quantity; it is also a break-bulk point on 
the MP system. 

In other words, this St. Louis freight- 
house is a redistribution point for the rail- 
road, in that loaded cars may be opened 
here and the freight reassigned to other 
cars. All of which, in order to provide 
good service, requires fast handling of 
freight with as little delay as possible. 

H. C. Macomber, superintendent of 
communications, directed _ installation 
work, Electronic Communication Equip- 
ment Co. furnishing the equipment. 
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| There's Improved Railroading with : 













for freight service 


The Type F coupler was 
developed for freight service 
after the proven ability of the 
highly successful Type H 
Tightlock coupler in passenger 
service, 22 per cent stronger 
than the Type E and with 
interlocking wings for 
alignment, the Type F is 
proving its many advantages 
in service today. The free slack 
between knuckles has been 
reduced to about 50 per cent 
of that in the E coupler. 
Another safety factor is the 
centrally located shelf on the 
lower front face which serves 
to support a conventional type 
coupler in event of a pull-out. 





COUPLERS 





greed Ue TRO Ca YoKes AA-f2T1 
DRAFT GEARS 
FRESGHT TRUCKS 
JOURNAL BOXES 

ai NATIONAL “sx CASTINGS COMPANY 

Established 1868 . 
Canadian Subsidiary ; 
Railway Division Headquarters /nternational Division Headquarters National Malleable & Stee/ Castings Company 
Cleveland 6, Ohio Cleveland 6, Ohio of Canada, Lid, 


Toronto 1, Oni'ario 








Forecast: Aluminum Consumption 
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your present motive power 


Now is the time to plan for increased traffic, not only for aluminum and aluminum 
products, but for steel, chemicals, foodstuffs and nearly all other basic products, most of 
which will exert comparable demands on rail transportation in the growth years ahead. 

Electro-Motive is showing its faith in this growth potential through a forty-two per 
cent expansion of manufacturing facilities. We are now in a better position than ever to 
plan with you a realistic program of motive-power acquisition and modernization that 
will give you power when you need it. 

Through a planned, step-by-step program you will be able to match power to growth 
conditions as they occur, thus avoid delays costly both in revenue and goodwill. 

And Electro-Motive offers the opportunity of anticipating this increasing traffic 
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* Aluminum p. ducers expect the use of alumi- 
num in such things as buildings, freight cars, 
automobiles, packages, cans and other new prod- 


os ucts will double consumption in the United States 
do the job 2? by 1966. 


with fast, dependable, economical motive power—either from our constantly improving 
line of General Motors locomotives, or through our modernization facilities that make new 
locomotives from old. 


Met LLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


LOCO LI IOTIVES 


GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Iilinois «Home of the Diesel locomotive 
In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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3. Jersey Central Expands Facilities 





Five freight consolidating companies are now centered at the road’s large 
freight station at Elizabeth, N.J. LCL-handling operations formerly car- 
ried on at 18 widely scattered locations have been concentrated here. 


Modern facilities for two additional 
freight forwarding companies have been 
provided at the Jersey Central’s Metro- 
politan freight station at Elizabeth, N. J. 

This brings to five the number of such 
companies centered at this station. The 
central part of this large facility was built 
in 1951 to house LCL freight transfer 
and handling operations previously carried 
on at widely scattered locations in and 


tion yard and also to the Elizabeth Central 
District, a 250-acre industrial community 
sponsored by the Jersey Central. 


Large—and Still Growing 


For transfer operations the Metropoli- 
tan Freight Station has two 1,000-ft plat- 
forms connected at the west end by a 
cross platform. At this end, which fronts 


structed the freight station included a 
warehouse, along the north side at the 
east end, for the use of the ABC Freight 
Forwarding Corporation. Other freight 
forwarders using the facility prior to the 
recent additions included Blue Ribbon Ex- 
press, Inc., and Midland Freight For- 
warding Company. 

To these have now been added Republic 
Carloading & Distributing Co., and the 






































































































around Newark, N. J. It is adjacent to on Division street, there is a two-story Springmeier Shipping Company. Repub- 
the road’s Elizabethport freight classifica- headhouse building. As originally con- (Continued on page 27) 
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JERSEY CENTRAL’S metropolitan freight station, built in 1951, now handles LCL business formerly carried on at 18 locations. 
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PS-1 box car, PS-2 covered hopper, PS-3 open hoppe 








standardized freight cars 
from the experience of the world’s largest carbuilder 


More than eleven years ago, Pullman-Standard 
made a long-considered departure from tra- 
ditional carbuilding concepts of custom 
design and construction, by introducing the 
first standardized freight car, the PS-1 Box 
Car. Pullman-Standard drew on its 80 years 
of carbuilding experience to conceive and 
engineer a car design that would serve equally 
well on all parts of the Great American Rail- 
way System. Modern mass production tech- 
niques, impossible to apply to custom- 
produced units, were developed for the pro- 
duction of this revolutionary car. These same 
economical, high-standard methods are now 
used by Pullman-Standard in the building of 
the complete line of standardized freight cars 
...the PS-2 Covered Hopper, PS-3 Open 


Hopper, PS-4 Flat Car and now, the new PS-5 
Gondola. 

The new PS-5 Gondola is the result of 
over eight years of exhaustive design and 
engineering effort. The Pullman-Standard 
concept of flexible standardization allows ap- 
plication of the economies and quality con- 
trols of mass production while providing 
sufficient design versatility to meet the varied 
use requirements of owners and shippers. 
Two standard PS-5 lengths are available with 
either fixed or drop ends and with a choice 
of floors. 

Your nearest Pullman-Standard office will 
be pleased to supply you with full informa- 
tion on the complete line of P-S Standardized 
Freight Cars. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF ROLLING STOCK 


PULLMAN- STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


221 N. LA SALLE STREE 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH 
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Relied on by: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Alabama Power Co 

Amer. Smelt. & Ref. (Mexico) 
American Sugar Refining 

Ann Arbor Railroad 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlanta & West Point 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Bangor & Aroostook 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Birmingham Southern 

Boston & Maine 

Buffalo Creek R.R. 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Central Soya 

Central of Georgia 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 

Chgo., Milw., St. Paul & Pac 
Chgo., Rock Island & Pacific 
Chgo., St. Paul, Minn’pls & Omaha 
City of Chicago 

Clinchfield 

Columbus & Greenville 
Copper Range 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West'n 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, Messabi & Iron Range 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Ferrocarril Del Pacifico 
Florida East Coast 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South'n 
General American Trans 
Georgia Railroad 

Western Railway of Alabama 
Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Iinois Central 

Interlake Iron Co 


J. C. Corrigan Co 

Kansas City Southern 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Lancaster & Chester 
Lehigh Valley 

Lehigh & New Ligland 

La Salle & Bureau County 
Louisville & Nashville 
Maine Central 

Minn'pls, Northfield & South'n 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Mississippi Central 
Missouri-Kansas- Texas 
Monon 

National Sugar Refining 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
New Haven 

New York Central 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Nickel Plate 

Norfolk & Western 

North American Car Co 
Northern Pacific 

Oliver Mining Co 
Pennsylvania 

Phila. Qtz. of Cal 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Richmond, Fred’bg & Potomac 
Rutland Ry. Co 

Santos a Jundiai 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Savannah & Atlanta 

Soo Line 

Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 
Tennessee Central 
Texas-Mexican 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific 

Union Railroad 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Navy 

U. S. Trans. Corps 

U. S. War Department 
Utah Railway 

Virginian 

Wabash 

Western Maryland 
Western Pacific 
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Now, 27 leading railroads 
eS economy with Reflective 


~ MILWAUKEE ROAD, switch target 


0-4 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS, speed limit sigr NEW YORK CENTRAL, resume speed sigr UNION PACIFIC, one mile to yard limit 


<_ 


TEXAS & PACIFIC, slow speed sign SEABOARD AIRLINE, speed limit SOUTHERN PACIFIC, flanger sign 


























aod 


MORE & OHIO, station sign DENVEF 


> 


MISSOURI PACIFIC, speed limit at spring switct SANTA FE, permanent slow sigr B 





aa 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN, crossbuck SOUTHERN, stop sign PENNSYLVANIA, whistle sign 





















Safety and economy are twin-benefits that the signs pictured give to these mod- 
ern roads. Safety, because Reflective Train Control signs can be seen at night 
in any kind of weather. Economy, because this sign system ends costly sign 
painting and field maintenance . . . can be mass-produced in one central shop. 
Why don’t you find out about RTC now? Ask any of the roads shown, or 
write for details to: 3M Company, Dept. FQ-9237, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





ERIE, resume speed sign 
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ROCK ISLAND, station sign 





| Wh ONE MILE TO 


SOO LINE, switch target DULUTH, MISSABE & IRON RANGE, flanger sign MONON, yard limit sien 
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MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS, whistle sigr BURLINGTON, temporary proceed sign CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, crossbuck 





. 
— 








DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN, flanger sigr BOSTON & MAINE, spring switch sign ILLINOIS CENTRAL, stop sign 















WESTERN MARYLAND, speed limit GREAT NORTHERN, mile sign FRISCO, distance signal 

















WIDE ANGLE FLAT-TOP® 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCHLITE 














BRAND 
R £ F L E Cc T i V E Ss H Fg E T i N G RT gns can he easily made in your own sign shop | 
a ~ ¢ rs you prefer Or they can be purchased from sig 
The terms “Scotchlite” and “Fiat-Top” are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, ipphers Either way you get safety and economy 
* Mina. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. in Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario 
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AMERICAN TRUCK CRANE SPEEDS GN 
YARD, MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY JOBS 


Working in the yards and out along the main line, Great Northern 
Railway’s new American 100 Series Truck Crane demonstrates its 
unusual flexibility on a multitude of jobs. In the terminal area 
at Seattle, Washington, the American is removing and re-laying 
track, pulling out and loading old concrete foundations for a 
new parking area. 

On the GN main line between Edmonds and Ballard, Washing- 
ton, trackage was adjusted to make a runway for the American 
Truck Crane. The convenience of driving and working the crane 
alongside the track without interfering with main line traffic is 
especially useful in the area between Seattle and Everett where 
mud slides present a problem during the rainy season. 

Great Northern’s versatile American performs many jobs that 
used to require a complete work train. It’s equipped for pile 
driving, clamshell, crane and magnet work. Highly efficient, weight 
conserving design means the crane can move right onto highways 
and travel to the next job without time consuming weight strip- 
ping. The American sets up for work fast—the power-raised high 


gantry locks in position easily. Simple, safe pin connections speed 
boom section assembly! 

Power and balance of the 121% and 15 ton capacity 100 Series 
is graphically proven by their ability to lift a total of 100 feet of 
stick right from the ground without help! These new cranes, designed 
and built by the manufacturer of American Diesel and Dies- 
ELectric* Locomotive Cranes, offer a low cost solution to yard 
and right-of-way construction maintenance. 

Write for descriptive catalogs on a complete line of off-track 
crawler and truck cranes in capacities starting at 44-yard, 1214 tons! 

*Registered Trademark 


AMERICAN HOIST 


and Derrick Company 


7882-1957 St. Paul 7, Minnesota 


years of service 























(Continued from page 22) 

lic occupies a new building on the north 
side of the existing freight station, and 
Springmeier is housed in a new building 
on the south side with a platform connect- 
ing with the existing cross platforms. 

The railroad has now centered at the 
Metropolitan Freight Station freight-han- 
dling operations formerly carried on at 
18 widely scattered locations. Both Re- 
public and Springmeier formerly occupied 
facilities in Newark but these were out- 
moded frame buildings that the com- 
panies had outgrown. The new facilities 
at MFS not only permit more efficient 
handling of package freight between 
street trucks and railroad cars, but help 
assure better service to shippers because 
of the time saved in switching cars. 


They‘re Modern Structures 


The freighthouse built for Republic is 
486 ft long; that used by Springmeier is 
220 ft long. Both are 40 ft wide. The 
two are similar in construction and incor- 
porate the most modern materials and 
the latest features of design. They have 
reinforced concrete foundations and fioors 
and structural steel frames enclosed with 
concrete blocks faced on the outside with 
brick. Parapet copings are of precast con- 
crete. The roof decks consist of ribbed 
metal covered with insulation and com- 
position roofing. 

Door openings on the tailboard side 
of each building are fitted with 20-ft by 
10-ft wood overhead doors, separated 
only by pilasters. On this side both build- 
ings have continuous platforms and can- 
opies. On the track side wood overhead 
doors 10 ft wide and 8 ft high, spaced 
45 ft apart, are provided, which have indi- 
vidual platforms and canopies. To facili- 
tate the handling of bulky shipments in 
the Republic freighthouse this structure 
has an outside concrete platform and 
ramp at one end, which is connected with 
the interior by a 10-ft by 10-ft opening 
fitted with an overhead wood door. 

The office portions of the two freight- 
houses are appropriately finished and 
decorated. They have hung ceilings cov- 
ered with acoustical tile and incorporating 
recessed fluorescent lighting fixtures; as- 
phalt tile floors; and plaster walls with 
wainscots of glazed cement. The latter 
material, which is applied in four coats, 
was selected because it is washable, easy 
to maintain and requires no painting. This 
same material is used to cover the walls 
in the toilet rooms for their full height. 


Color in the Offices 


Windows in the office portions have 
metal projected sash and are fitted with 
venetian blinds. Private offices are en- 
closed with metal partitions; other par- 
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OPENINGS on track sides of both new structures have individual canopies. 
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OFFICE SPACE is attractively decorated and partitions for private offices are metal. 


titions are of concrete block. Telephone 
and electric wiring is carried in duct sys- 
tems in the floors. The color schemes for 
the office portions were chosen to give a 
bright and cheerful appearance. In the 
Republic freighthouse, for instance, the 
floors are dark green, the walls are a 
lighter green, and the venetian blinds are 
also green. 

The office sections are heated by forced 
hot air delivered through diffusers in the 
ceilings. For fire protection each building 


has a dry line connected to the main by 
a motorized valve. There are four 50- 
ft hose reels in the Republic house and 
three in the Springmeier facility. 

Both of the new freighthouses have 
ample parking and driveway areas on the 
tailboard side and both are served by 
three tracks on the opposite side. For 
handling merchandise between the ware- 
houses, railroad cars and trucks a number 
of mechanized units are used, including 
four fork lifts and six Towmotor trucks. 
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YOU SAW IT DEMONSTRATED AT CHICAGO 


... It’s the answer to railroadings hottest problem! Sim- 
ple to install—requires less modification, so it’s more 


economical. And when installed, it’s a permanent and 





soundly engineered conversion. Tested by the AAR and 


approved for limited application in interchange service. 











Management-brotherhood co- 
operation is the mortar, and 
solid employee support the 
bricks, in the hospitalization 
program built up on the Chesa- 
peake & Qhio. 

Two modern hospitals, an accredited 
school of nursing, an approved interne- 
residency program, and the services of top- 
rank physicians and surgeons, are some of 
the standout furnishings in the homebuild- 
ing analogy. Constructor is the C&O Rail- 
way Employees’ Hospital Association. 

Located at Clifton Forge, Va., and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., the hospitals are the focal 
points of the program, with direction and 
overall supervision coming from Chief 
Surgeon John M. Emmett at Clifton Forge. 

Behind him and the program is a board 
of governors comprising nine management 
representatives (usually with high execu- 
tive titles) and 10 from the employees’ 
ranks (usually representing the various 
organized job and craft categories). 

Nine so-called “annex” hospitals par- 
ticipating in the program through working 
agreements are at Richmond and Newport 
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AT CLIFTON FORGE new wing was added in 1955. 


AT HUNTINGTON expansion plans are under way. 


C&O Hospitals 





News, Virginia; Hinton, Beckley, and 
Logan, West Virginia; Pikesville, Lexing- 
ton, and Dayton, Kentucky; and Peru, 
Ind. Membership is essentially for em- 
ployees in the Southern district though per- 
personnel beyond the boundary can belong 
with restricted coverage. 

Non-operating employees’ dues in the 
Southern district are paid by the railroad 
to match (or better) the coverage given 
other non-ops through the national rail- 
road insurance program. 

Among the 23,000-odd employees en- 
rolled in the program is C&O President 
Walter J. Tuohy, he being one of those 
with “off-line” rights because Cleveland is 
not in the covered territory. 

Services at the hospitals range from 
splinter-removal to bone-setting, from der- 
matitis care to delicate surgery, from cases 
of mumps to maternity. Arrangements for 
tubercular treatment and cardiac and brain 
surgery have been made with other institu- 
tions better equipped for these specialties, 
a phase of the program Dr. Emmett con- 
siders outstanding. 

Operational expenses of the program are 
underwritten mainly by the voluntary dues 
paid by employee 4 prasioner members 








how What 


of the association. Additional funds come 
from fees charged members’ families (at 
reduced rates), non-member employees ad- 
mited at company request, and patients 
with no C&O connection who are treated 
as at any other institution. 








CHIEF SURGEON EMMETT (second 
right), C&O President Tuohy (left) show 
enthusiasm at new wing dedication. 
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Today’s economy would hardly permit 
a hospital’s total expenses to be borne by 
such limited sources, however. As Dr. Em- 
mett points out: “The hospital program 
couldn’t exist as it does except that it’s 
liberally subsidized by the railroad.” 


Labor-Company Teamwork Can Do 


C&O pays part of the staff salaries, han- 
dles maintenance, bookkeeping and payroll 
work, and most important, has provided 
the buildings and some fixed equipment. 
The company built a new wing on the 
Clifton Forge hospital in 1955; it will put 





LATEST EQUIPMENT like sterilizing unit above is 
made available through railroad-employee-association 
cooperation. 





MODERN PRACTICE in surgery as at left, and in 
other phases of medical care, is a tradition developed 
since program was instituted in 1893. 





up a major addition at Huntington soon. 

Employees pay $4.60 a month, regard- 
less of salary; pensioners pay less accord- 
ing to income—and there’s no limit on the 
cost or length of treatment or confinement. 
(Continued on page 44) 








One of the ‘Best Paid 


We first met John Morehead Emmett, chief 
surgeon of the Chesapeake & Ohio, just out- 
side an operating room in the C&O hospital 
at Clifton Forge, Va. 

A bleached white surgical mask was tied 
about his neck, and he wore a pale green 
costume of the cotton cap, boots, trousers 
and tunic of modern operating room prac- 
tice. His eyes were serious, a little troubled, 
behind slightly steamed glasses anchored 
under coarse, heavy eyebrows. 

The introduction was brief, the conversa- 
tion terse. Doctor Emmett would be in 
surgery the rest of the morning. There would 
be time for other business, a few minutes 
for an interview if needed, later. 

“I’m not primarily an administrator. I’m 
primarily a surgeon. That’s the main pur- 
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Men in the World’ 


pose of my life,” he said later in the small, 
first-floor office of the hospital he runs for 
the C&O Employees’ Hospital Association. 


‘Best Paid Men’ 


That office hints at the varied planes of 
this intense, slow - to- warm-to-you man. 
There’s a wall lined with medical texts and 
space taken by several certificates of medical 
proficiency. There’s posted a_ sentimental 
will made out by a man who died in a poor- 
house; a loose stack of medical journals is 
leavened by railroad literature and the Na- 
tional Geographic. Someone has tacked up 
a tribute to “The Best Paid Man in the 
World” (the doctor) and there’s a picture of 
a young boy with a hunting dog and a gun. 


The boy, we learned in time, is the doc- 
tor’s only son (he has four daughters) who re- 
cently joined the C&O after graduation from 
VPI. 

They're still occasional hunting compan- 
ions—the doctor, who keeps his own bird 
dogs, is partial to the hunting in Saskatche- 
wan where you can find “the last of the up- 
land game.” 

Not an administrator by choice, Dr. Em- 
mett apparently is not without talent in this 
realm; the successful operation of the asso- 
ciation facilities depends largely on him. 

He’s watched the hospital program grow 
since he first associated with it at Hunting- 
ton in 1920, four years after graduating from 
the Medical College of Virginia and im- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Service at work- 


the BO) 


The real test of a supplier’s service comes after an order is placed. And 
the B & O can speak with experience on the service of ASF. After Ride- 
Control Packages were specified for the B & O’s forward-looking car- 
modernization program, they were contacted by an ASF Service 
Engineer . . . not via an occasional telephone call or letter, but right 
on the spot in their own repair shops. His job—to help make sure that 
installation procedures were worked out to the B & O’s best possible 
advantage. 

This doesn’t mean that Ride-Control Packages are tricky to handle 
or install—but there are matters of correctly adapting them to various 
types of trucks. The ASF Service Engineer has the ability to help get 
the job going smoothly—and he isn’t afraid to get his hands greasy 
in the process. 

In short, ASF’s policy is simply one of putting our best into each 
product—and then helping our customers get the best possible service 
out of it. Is this service valued by ASF customers? They tell us it is 
—they ask for it often—and they get it. You can expect the same 


service. Providing it to any railroad is as fundamental with ASF as 


accepting an order! 


























Ride-Control Packages 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Piaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 




















Fire and Accident Losses Cost 


Insurance engineering, with hard-hitting preventive programs and top- 
echlon support, points toward a better record on the railroads. 


[he sudden whack of two torpedoes 
split the night air as the freight engine 
rounded the deep curve of track. Quickly, 
the brakes were applied and the train 
bunched briefly, slowing as it lost mo- 
mentum. 

Shortly, the train was halted and from 
the caboose back on the curve two men 
dropped down to trackside. They paused 
a few moments in the gloom, circles of 
lamplight at their feet, then parted—one 
trudging toward the head end, the other 
down the line away from the train. 

The latter paused a moment to light a 
cigarette, went on some 50 paces, and 
then, after a glance behind him, turned 
and retraced a dozen steps, apparently to 
keep his train in sight. 

When whistled in, later on, he left a 
flaring fusee by the rail and returned to 


the caboose. As he swung aboard his 


Cigarette butt arced into the roadside 
bushes—to fall at the feet of two strangers 
watching there. 

On another railroad a fire blazed sud- 
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OPERATIONAL SNAFU following con- 
flagrations in freight terminals (right) 
is only one of many setbacks a railroad 
suffers. Fast action, coupled with pre- 
paredness, can hold down fire losses when 
flames do break out in a passenger depot 
(above). 
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denly in a car shop. An alert worker 
bolted to a red-painted post and rushed 
back with a chemical tank—only to find 
it empty. 

A quick call to other men had them 
unroll a hose from a far corner in the 
building but, on coupling it to a standpipe, 
they realized it wasn’t long enough to 
reach the blaze. 

In time, the fire was extinguished, but 
not before it had done serious damage. 


Management Is Alert 


The two men who crouched in the 
darkness—one of whom carefully crushed 
the discarded butt— were what might be 
called insurance engineers. What they 
saw was not unusual in their investigation 
of one road’s operating practices—and 
when they reported the facts to the road’s 
president, things began to change, fast. 

The car shop fire could be repeated in 
other shops on the second railroad’s lines 
and on other roads—to judge from 








conditions as reported by investigators. 

A look at the accompanying loss tables 
emphasizes the benefits in dollar savings 
alone that railroads can get from reduc- 
tion of fire and accident losses. How- 
ever, fires and accidents will persist and 
that’s why they have insurance. 

Some roads are self-insured (though 
some insurance men ask “self-insured or 
un-insured?” when they hear the term). 
Many that “buy” insurance, though, have 
the service of Railroad Insurance Under- 
writers, an organization representing 26 of 
the largest stock fire insurance companies 
in the country. RIU was set up early this 
year through consolidation of Railway 
Underwriters with the Railroad Insur- 
ance Association. 

The organization, acting as the railroad 
department of the participating compan- 
ies, enables railroads to obtain coverage 
through agents or brokers. Originally a 
fire insurance organization, the associa- 
tion got into inland marine and diesel 
locomotive coverage in the 1940’s. 
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| Too Mu ch Railroad Fire Loss Averages by ee pi 











Average 
. : (Sma : ‘ Calendar Mileage No. of Amount of Loss Per Fires Per Loss Per 
it The association had provided fire in- Year Reported Fires Losses Fire Mile Mile 
' spection services since 1920 but moved Mere SL A 241,394 4,932 3,750,707 760 020 15.54 
into insurance engineering in 1950 with le 229,666 4,372 3,820,214 874 019 16.63 
the idea there was a job to be done by 1939 seen ewe eee 263,440 5,602 4,272,296 763 .021 16.22 
eee sa iid aaa WOO eae e 271,811 4,596 3,577,764 778 017 13.16 
an outside party in checking railroad op- i Bias. 8s 270,885 4,648 7,457,758 1,605 017 27.53 
i erating practices and means for fire loss Pe ek en 265,963 4,593 5,781,508 1,259 017 21.74 
revention. Qualified engineering staffs C2 en 263,342 5,412 8,427,925 1,557 021 32.00 
P ; Q 8 8 ; eee 271,482 5,622 9,726,387 1,730 021 35.83 
were built up and the services made avail- a Nes 5s 271,874 5,245 7,030,689 1,340 019 25.86 
able in addition to coverage. Ls ee 261,582 5,411 10,892,303 2,013 021 41.64 
ny A railroad looking for insurance but as Suet 266,076 5,398 10,571,345 1,958 .020 39.73 
ata) CeRiiaet : ah “yf, , le aaa 273,931 6,035 11,033,158 1,828 022 40.28 
wanting to minimize its premiums does it WOU icin 5 Os 272,514 5,475 8,740,191 1,596 .020 32.07 
best by minimizing its losses. And so it WOES a cscies 268,833 5,292 9,779,948 1,848 .020 36.38 
at tee coh i ; Ee akan 267,980 5,124 12,916,999 2,521 019 48.20 
j : i y b: oe ee wd a ee i eee 268,904 6,374 12,524,971 1,965 024 46.58 
RIU for an operating or fire study—or MR uss ki<2s 266,538 5,770 11,844,848 2,053 022 44.44 
both. 1 Rn alee 269,570 5,356 12,108,401 2,262 .020 46.92 
Siasbiineee.. tenes widen. oad Gee bow tom Re 271,311 5,687 13,050,970* 2,295 021 48.10 
e y & iia page Pe Ree 267,650 5,524 12,913,522 2,337 .021 48.25 
depends largely on the size of the road— ee 
are assigned, first working out the details of Source: Association of American Railroads 
full management support. RIU Manager 
| Tenders Anan Saye eee meseenigeton 1956 Fire Loss Experience by Major Causes 
' depends on the inspector’s being able to 
observe all factors. We’ve found whole- Number Amount 
hearted eration,” h t a = 
| SS: Caer ae , © reporss. : Causes Fires % Losses % 
| When the survey is made, a detailed , sreieiea _— 
| m ss ae : a . : Cause Unknown 1,029 18.64 763,54 ; 
report is drawn recounting all findings, mre 716 12.97 1'356,622 10.50 
without recommendations. Months later Exposure 619 11.21 697,118 5.40 
a recheck is made to be followed by sub- _—Cotton—Alll Causes — re ten 340 
* a ae “hms ae ae Trespasser 354 6.42 439, ; 
sequent checkups later on; "i road's rating Careless Smoking 301 5.45 265,143 2.05 
may be affected by correction of danger Generators, Motors & Elect. Equipment 232 4.20 811,267 6.28 
spots. Coal or Wood Stoves 163 2.95 118,593 92 
i a NT. eee Sparks from Brake Shoe 156 2.82 193,330 1.50 
In a fire prevention study, the inspec- Miscellaneous—Not Separately Classified 128 2.32 305,954 2.37 
| tors check on adequacy of water supply Occupational—Not Separately Classified 128 2.32 170,466 1.32 
Sparks, Hot Coals or Burning Oil Drip 124 2.24 105,828 82 
| Spontaneous Ignition 121 2.19 206,837 1.60 
Burning on Right-of-Way 116 2.10 56,157 43 
! Acetylene Torch 115 2.08 681,377 5.28 
Outside Causes—Not Separately Classified 108 1.95 201,377 1.56 
Power—Not Separately Classified 99 1.79 222,844 1.73 
Car Heaters 82 1.48 90,038 70 
Incendiary 77 1.39 118,181 92 
Flues, Jacks or Chimneys 63 1.14 75,120 58 
. Electric 61 1.10 126,431 98 
: Lighting 60 1.09 353,921 2.74 






Wrecks 55 Re 1,927,793 14.93 





Source: Association of American Railroads 





Damage to Property from Reportable Train Accidents 


Damage to way and 
Damage to equipment structures Cost of clearing wrecks 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Total 
of total Amount of total Amount of total Amount 











Amount 






























RS eee $ 7,812,031 68.53 $ 2,228,304 19.55 $ 1,358,158 11.92 $11,398,493 
AE Sere 8,007,621 66.75 2,488,971 20.75 1,500,180 12.50 11,996,772 
MIS gic, c's kn bcan' 6,352,917 69.95 1,710,331 18.83 1,018,883 11.22 9,082,131 
See ee 6,861,172 71.26 1,676,055 = 17.41 1,090,851 11.33 9,628,078 
PEP eb yt aes aE 7,460,108 69.95 1,941,497 18.21 1,262,609 11.84 10,664,214 
2 I eee 10,994,310 70.18 2,843,793 18.15 1,828,976 11.67 15,667,079 
ee ee ere 17,211,384 71.37 4,023,041 16.68 2,881,929 11.95 24,116,354 
oe Se 16,274,490 65.29 5,251,145 21.07 3,399,845 13.64 24,925,480 
MR ie cb chase 16,269,819 65.11 5,157,151 20.64 3,562,506 14.25 24,989,476 
WOR h ae hiecseus 18,809,916 65.32 5,975,040 20.75 4,013,020 13.93 28,797,976 
SEP ed tN clneeiante 16,979,396 65.20 5,380,460 20.66 3,681,674 14.14 26,041,530 
3 Ae ree 21,411,425 $6.41 6,344,129 19.68 4,483,629 13.91 32,239,181 
i STE 20,359,241 44.82 6,725,569 21.41 4,325,812 13.77 31,410,622 
WEP £0 cigs eae 19,061,363 66.31 6,078,417 21.14 3,608,806 12.55 28,748,588 
MRGW Didse sc vacee 22,695,912 64.62 7,638,941 21.75 4,788,945 13.63 35,123,798 
oo eal SOLE ECL: 33,413,815 68.31 9,662,034 19.69 5,984,774 12.20 49,060,623 
os Ee 26,623,811 64.20 9,194,925 22.38 5,267,001 12.82 41,085,737 
RUE Aweevdanes vw’ 29,371,682 68.33 8,707,001 20.26 4,903,681 11.41 42,982,364 
oo ee Oe 22,990,575 69.13 6,470,085 19.46 3,795,281 11.41 33,255,941 
Co OS ere re 34,714,852 72.11 8,583,982 17.83 4,844,569 10.06 48,143,403 













Source: Interstate C ce C issio 
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and pressure, the condition of pipes, hose, 
sprinkler systems, sufficiency of hose and 
extinguishers and other such details. 

They also look into fire equipment 
maintenance, training of personnel to com- 
bat fire, hazardous conditions that could 
cause fires or impede firefighting, and even 
smoking rules—whether they are realistic 
and if they’re enforced. 

Operating inspections may include time 
in diesel cabs observing procedures like 
brake applications and compliance with 
signals, train orders and speed restrictions. 

In any case, the emphasis is not on indi- 
vidual performances—the inspectors are 
not out to spy on personnel—but only 
to get a complete picture of the road un- 


Tank Cars without Jackets 
(Continued from page 14) 
of America, representing LP gas producers 
and shippers, to the Chlorine Institute, 
the Bureau of Explosives, the ICC and a 
number of railroads. 
Subsequently, with unanimous industry 
support, non-insulated pressure tark cars 
were approved by the AAR Tank Car 
Committee at the December 1956 meet- 
ing. Then the ICC waived its require- 
ment that flammable LP gas and anhy- 
drous ammonia be transported on’, in 
insulated tank cars. The revised regula- 
tion, effective June 26, stipulates that the 
exposed upper two-thirds of the tank must 
be painted a light, reflective coior. 


are grayish white above a black base. 

Three hundred of the 11,700-gal cars 
have been delivered by ACF’s Milton, 
Pa., plant to Phillips interchange points. 
Four hundred more are being prepared 
for delivery. Compared with conventional 
11,050-gal insulated cars, the new 11,700 
gal cars weigh 57,600 Ib instead of 64,- 
500 Ib and are 35 ft 11% in. overall in- 
stead of 37 ft 5% in. 

The first unit of a 350-car order for the 
14,600-gal cars rolled out of General 
American’s Sharon, Pa., shop last month. 
An additional 350 cars are scheduled for 
1958. General American was asked to 
produce the largest capacity tank car 
that could be placed on 50 ton trucks. 





der observation. Widespread, seemingly 
habitual rule violations or unsafe prac- 


tices may be said in general to reflect an addition 350 


Phillips has 1,050 non-insulated tank 
cars on order for delivery in 1957 and 


for delivery in 1958. 


The new 14,600-gal car is the result. It 
also is reported to be the largest com- 
pressed gas car yet to be built. 


overall policy that either is too relaxed or, This order is split between American Car The non-insulated cars are classified 
paradoxically, insists too much on “per- & Foundry Division of ACF Indus.rics ICC 112A-400W. Tank walis are made 
formance first.” and General American’ Transport:tion of 34-inch ASTM A-212B flange quality 


“We try to explode the myth of human 
failure,” Mr. Adams says, adding that en- 
gineering insnections can not only im- 
prove the accident-fire prevention picture 
but also provide collateral benefits 


WF. 






Railroading 


Corporation. The cars 
similar in design except that the ACF cers 
are of 11,700-gal water 
General American cars, 
ACF cars are white and black; the GATX 


steel, a material of higher tensile strength 
than has previously been used. Design 
pressure for the new cars is 400 psi in- 
stead of 300 psi as on the insulated cars. 
The new cars are almost four tons lighter 


being built are 


capacity and the 
14,600 gal. The 


Por Hours with oe Lope 
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OLD AUTOMOBILES—Argentina is well provided with rail- 

ways—probably better so in relation 
to population than any other Latin-American country. One 
reason, of course, is that intensive use of the automobile has not 
yet come to that country—and it will be slow in coming be- 
cause of the high import tax on motor vehicles. The author- 
ties justify the impost, apparently, on the grounds that there 
are other things more badly needed than automobiles for the 
limited amount of foreign exchange available. 

It is a question of comparative values, which every country 
has to judge for itself in the light of its own situation. There are 
a lot of cars of prewar vintage running around down there, and 
I wouldn't be the one to say that under their conditions, that 
isn’t just what they should do. 

One new diesel locomotive with 10 new coaches will provide 
a lot more passenger-miles for a transportation-hungry people 
than an equal sum spent for individual automobiles. 





LONG HOP BY AIR—This trip to Argentina was by far the 
longest one I ever took—and it gave 
me a chance to see air travel at what is, I suppose, its best. 
What you get from long-haul air travel is speed, and that is 
just about all. The crews do their best to be attentive and help- 
ful, and the airlines are more than generous with free food and 
drink (hard or soft, as the passengers may prefer). But being 
cooped up in a plane for over 24 hours, with only two or three 
opportunities to get out and stretch your legs, is no fun. 

If you want to get a berth on these long hauls, you can—at 
a very fancy price; and under cramped conditions which make 
the “rolling tenements” of old-style open Pullmans an incom- 
parable luxury. 

The airlines’ safety record has greatly improved, and is a vast 
credit to them—but they face the inevitable handicap that a 
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serious mechanical failure aloft usually has fatal results. But 
most people will trade safety and comfort for speed—especially 
where, if you didn’t have the speed the airlines offer, you’d have 
to stay at home. Which was the case with my going to Buenos 
Aires—it was either fly or not go at all. 


IN ARGENTINA-—The surest cure I can think of for the blues 

about the situation of the railroads in the 
USA is a look at the railroads of Argentina, which has been 
my privilege during the past couple of weeks. 

Those railroaders down there have been carrying on under 
conditions of inadequacy of equipment and repair parts which 
you'd ha’ = to sve to believe. They are using locomotives and 
cars well over 50 years of age, for which most spare parts have 
to be improvised. 

There has been some new equipment coming along recently 
—including diesels, but the predominant part dates back to 1925 
or before. And there is an insufficiency, regardless of its date. 


LOTS OF PASSENGERS—The Argentine railways are not 
suffering from a lack of passen- 
gers, but ‘rom more traffic than they have facilities for. The 
manager of one of the lines told me that at the height of the 
evening rush hour, they have people on the engine tenders and 
pilot beams—for want of sufficient room inside the coaches. 
I saw some figures down there indicating that the Argentine 
railways are producing about half as many passenger-miles as 
the U.S. railroads—with less than one-eighth the population. If 
U.S. railroads were getting the same ratio of passenger business 
to the population that the Argentine railways are, they would 
now be movir. about 50 per cent more passenger-miles than 
they did duriig the height of World War II. 
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than the insulated cars of similar capacity. 
There are additional benefits in mainte- 


nance, too. Insulation maintenance is 
completely eliminated, and it is also 
easier to repair the tank itself. Corro- 
sion damage is cut down, because there is 
no longer the problem of moisture col- 
lecting between the insulation jacket and 
the tank. By not using insulation, Phillips 
says that it will save about $600 per car. 


People i in the News 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Ergio Tucci appointed as- 
sistant solicitor, Montreal. L. C. Rey appointed 
district superintendent, department of coloniza- 
tion and agriculture, Toronto, succeeding R. M. 
Pym, retired. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Effective Septembe: 
ll, Edward T. Reidy elected chairman of the 
board in addition to his duties as president. 
Robert F. McAteer elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—E. L. Blandford, divi- 
sion freight agent, Evansville, Ind., and Guy 
Weathers, freight traffic agent, Indianapolis, Ind., 
retired August 31. 


LACKAWANNA.—Alfred H. Henckel, division en- 
gineer, Morris and Essex division, Hoboken, 


N.J., retired July 31. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Mark M. Hennelly appointed 
general attorney, St. Louis. 


MONON.—S. Anderson appointed freight traffic 
agent, Chicago. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—Frank §. Farrell, assistant 
commerce counsel, St. Paul, appointed commerce 
counsel there, succeeding W. H. Ploeger, resigned 
to enter private practice in Seattle. 


SANTA FE.—R. H. Adams appointed acting su- 
perintendent, Kansas City division, Argentine, 
Kan., succeeding E. R. Robertson, named acting 
assistant general manager, Los Angeles, to re- 
place F. N. Stuppi, temporarily assigned to other 
duties. 

V. O. Smeltzer, assistant signal engineer sys- 
tem, Topeka, Kan., appointed superintendent 
of signals system, Chicago, to succeed G. K. 
Thomas, signal engineer system, Topeka, who 
retired August 31. 

C. N. Gates, assistant signal supervisor, New- 
ton, Kan., appointed signal supervisor there, 
succeeding E. H. Hahn, who retired July 31. 


UNION.—Ben W. Smith appointed chief personnel 
officer, St. Louis, succeeding Theodore T. Short, 
resigned (Railway Age, August 26, p. 6). 


OBITUARY 


Sydney O. Berg, 57, assistant comptroller, 
Monon, died September 13 in Resurrection Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


General John A. Hulen, 86, board chairman of 
the Burlington-Rock Island and president and di- 
rector of the Galveston Terminal, died September 
13 at his home in Palacios, Texas. 


Charles T. Kaier, who was named Morris and 
Essex a engineer, Lackawanna, Hoboken, 
N.J., August 1, died August 16. 


Clyde F. Meyers, general manager of the 
Toledo Terminal, died September 10, following 
a heart attack. 


William Stuart Wilson, Jr., 50, manager of 
freight sales and services. New York region, 
Pennsylvania, died September 15 at Elizabeth, 
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F acts & Figures at a glance 





Retirement Board Payments 
Rose $77 Million in Year 


Railroad Retirement 3o0ard ore.utions for the fis- 
cal year 1956-1957 ore summarized in the following 
excerpts from the RKB an:ivoi rev.e. 

Retirement and Survivor 


Benefit Payments 1956-57 1955-56 
BEE a $672,000,00C $600,7U0,000 
Retirement: 
Employee 
annuities 
and pensions 455,000,065 396,400,000 
Wives’ 
ennvities ...... 68,800,500 61,600,000 
Survivor: 
Monthly 
annuities ...... 139,102,006 127,300,000 
Lump-sum 
payments ...... 15,200,000 15,400,000 
Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefit Operations 1956-57 1955-56 
Applications ..... 473,696 377,0C0 
DR eae 2,462,000 2,053,000 
Beneficiaries ..... 351,000 288,000 
Payments ........ 2,369 C00 1,911,000 
Amount of benefits 
Cee eee $133,182,000 $105,496,000 
Unemployment Benefits 1956-37 1955-56 
Qualified 
employees 1. 477,000 1,482,000 
Applications 
received ...... 277 OD 177,000 
Claims received .. 1,553,6% 1,123 000 
Payments ....... r ,434,060 1,022,000 
Amount of 
benefits paid $83,154,000 $55,456,000 
Railroad Unemploymeni 
Insurance Account 
Balance, July 1, 1956 $346,055,000 


RRS ASE Te 81,933,000 


Disbursements, net ..... 133,172,000 
Balance, June 30, 1957 294,816,000 
Railroad Retirement Account 

Balance, July 1, 1956 me $3,605, 142,000 


Risley Whall os. ocss odes seees 723,892,000 
Expenditures, 2S SE CRO 687,090,000 
Balance, June 30, 1957 3,641,944,000 


July Accident Report 


The ICC has published its Burecju of Transport 
Economics & Statistics preliminary summary of 
railroad accidents for July and the year’s first 
seven months. The compilation foliows: 


Month 7 months 


of ended 
july with July 
Item 1957 1957 
Number of train accidents* .... 358 2,436 
Number of accidents resulting in 
PI a vitalcaais0ay oes 28 225 
Number of casualties in train, 
train-service and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
peer ete- Voce 82 411 
Injured ... Te Ses 66 361 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
RITA s iwkn ves ce _ 3 
Injured ...... : 24 157 
(b) In train-service aceé. ents 
Pe ne 2 9 
HO a i ns ne 114 738 
Employees on duty: 
Se ee ae ae 24 102 
ek, See Oe ee ati, 6,050 
All other nontrespassers:** 
te Fe aoe nie 88 765 
WD sk canes 227 2,407 
Total—All classes of persons: 
SRSA ee ~~ 196 1,290 
OPES SAP eee 1,355 9,713 


*Train accidents (m-stly collisions and derailments) 
are distinguished from train-service accidents by 
the fact that the former caused damaae of more 
than $750 to railroad property in 1957. Only a 
minor part of the total cecidents result in casual- 
ties to persons, as noted alove. 

**Casualties to ‘Other nont--spassers’’ happen chief- 
ly at highwey grade cross'=>s. Total highway 
grade-crassing casualties for ail classes of persons, 
were as follows: 


Persons: 
ENE psi ea ae eb 9.4.05 v0 85 724 
Injured ..... roe ae 197 2,056 


21 Roads Fined $13,100 


Twenty-one roads paid fines totaling $13,100 
plus costs last month on 161 c.unts of Safety Appli- 
ance and Reports Acts of violo..ns. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported tix. the Ann Arbor 
and the Baltimore & Ohio were a. fined $1,500 
op 2% counts of violating the Safe.) Yeports Act. 
The Nickle Plate, with $2,800 in fines & 28 viola- 
tions counts, and the Katy, with: £1,600 in fines on 
16 counts, paid the largest total fines in the .alance 
of $10,100 in Safety Appliance fines. 





Motive Power Utilization 
Keynotes RSPA Meeting 


“Improved Motive Power Utilization” 
is the theme of the 1957 fall meeting of 
the Railway Systems and Procedures As- 
sociation. The group will meet in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 8-10. 
The program follows: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


Keynote address by Patrick B. McGinnis, presi 
dent, Boston & Maine. 

How a Centralized Motive Power Control Bureau 
Contributes to Efficient Utilization on a Large Rail- 
road—C.J. Haywood, superintendent motive power 
control bureau, Pennsylvania. 

Applications of Operations Research to Improve 
Utilization of Motive Power—Prof. Russell L. Ackoff, 
director, and Maurice W. Sasieni, research associate, 
operations research group, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

How the Boston & Maine Uses Budd Rail Diesel 
Cars—E. K. Bloss, general mechanical superintendent, 
B&M. 

Utilization of Budd Rail Diesel Cars on the 
Baltimore & Ohio— E. S. Rupp, assistant to vice 
president—operation and maintenance, B&O 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


Improved Diesel Schedules—V. B. Gleaves, assist- 
ant to vice-president-operations, Frisco. 

Mathematical Planning and Scheduling Freight 
Train Shipments on the Union Railroad—D. F. Mor- 
ris, assistant to general manager, and H. R. Soys- 
ter, transportation engineer, Union. 

Plane and Fancy Problems—Nelson B. Frye, assist- 
ant vice-president-traffic, Capital Airlines. 

How Preventive Maintenance Improves Motive 
Power Utilization—Carlton L. Hall, director diesel 
methods and procedures, New York Central. 

What Can Be Done to Get More Out of Motive 
Power-Tested Practices Discussed? Are Wider Appli- 
cations Necessary? (panel discussion) —James H. 
Heron, superintendent motive power, Great North- 
ern, moderator; R. B. Baldwin, coordinator of new 
methods, Bangor & Aroostook; Frank D. Sineath, 
assistant general superintendent motive power, At- 
lantic Coast Line; and J. J. O'Toole, consultant, 
operating, Milwaukee. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10 

Design for Utilization—John §. Gallagher, Jr., 
director passenger research, New York Central, and 
Alan R. Cripe, director of design, Chesapeake & 
Ohio 

Uses of New Techniques on the French National 
Railroads—Pierre Deshayes, general representative 
for North America, French National Railroads. 

Forward Thinking—Forward Action—John F. Nash, 
vice-president-operations, New York Central (lunch 
eon meeting). 


Dividends Declared 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN.—50¢, semi- 
annual, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 16. 


BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable October 1 
to holders of record September 13. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—common, 50¢ quar- 
terly, payable October 3 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 23, and 21/2% in stock, payable December 
31 to holders of record November 29; 5% pre- 
ferred, 621/2¢, quarterly, payable September 30 to 
holders of record September 23. 


KALAMAZOO, ALLEGAN & GRAND RAPIDS.— 
$2.90, semiannual, payable October | to holders of 
record September 14. 


MAHONING COAL.—$7.50, quarterly, payable Oc 
tober 1 to holders of record September 25. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE.— 
50¢ semiannual, 25¢, extra, both payable October 
30 to holders of record October 17. 

NORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 16. 

PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.—$1.25, avorterly, pay- 
able October 21 to holders of record October 7 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, avarterly, pay- 
able October 15 to holders of record October 4. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—621/2¢, quarterly, payable 
September 27 to nolders of record September 16. 


SOUTHERN.—Mobile & Ohio stock trust, $2, semi- 
annual, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 16 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—4% 2nd preferred, $1, 
quarterly; 5% Ist preferred, 37/2¢, quarterly; 7% 
Ist preferred, $1.75, quarterly; all payable Septem 
ber 27 to holders of record September 1 
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New Products 











Hydraulic Draft Gear 


A double-action draft gear designed to 
reduce damage to lading and cars resulting 
from rough handling is being tested under 
a variety of operating conditions on several 
lines. A hydraulic cylinder and piston unit 
is used to control impact shock without 
recoil and to cushion pull-out over a longer 
than normal stroke. 

Excellent cushioning qualities are 
claimed for the unit by the maker. Since 
there is no period of uncontrolled slack, a 
long (8-in.) cushion stroke is practicable. 
There is a 7-in. cushion in buff when a 


rir Vie 








Preset Liquor Dispenser 


Eight new liquor dispensing devices are 
now in use on Union Pacific equipment— 
on a train between Portland and Seattle, 
the “City of Las Vegas” and half the 
equipment on the “City of St. Louis” 
trains. The dispensers are preset at the 
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car is struck at rest. All movemenis of the 
coupler and shank are positively control- 
led by the hydraulic unit. Fluid flow on an 
impact stroke is independent of the flow on 
the pull-out. 

Completely hydraulic control is achieved 
with relatively few moving parts. All op- 
erating pressures are confined to the her- 
metically sealed cylinder-piston unit. 

The hydraulic draft gear uses a standard 
Type E coupler with a 24 %-in. s! «nk. It 
can be installed in both new and existing 
cars. It is easy to remove and replace. 
Welex Jet Service, Inc., Dept. RA, Fort 


Worth, Tex. @ 
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factory to meter the amount for 2 single 
serving. Accurate measurement ‘s made 


possible while “miniatures” can be eli- 
minated, with attendant inventery and 
purchasing advantages, the manufacturer 
says. AutoBar Systems Division, American 
Machine & Metals, Inc., Dept. RA, Sel- 
lersville, Pa. @ 


< Rotary Cutting Unit 


A new machine is capable of cutting 20- 
in. or larger pipe, with a cut surface finish 
suitable for gasket face use. It can handle 
a 40-ft section of pipe with wall thickness 
of % in. or heavier. Controls to move the 
chucking drive up and down for centering 
are hydraulic, as is the locking system 
which holds the chuck in proper length 
position. Movement of the chucking device 
back and forth is electrical. Wallace Sup- 
plies Manufacturing Company, Dept. RA, 
1304 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 ¢ 
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A Balancers Developed 


Two new streamlined suspension bal- 
ancers, featuring Thor’s automatic “no 
drop” safety brake for the safe handling 
of air and electric tools, inspection gauges, 
welding and other equipment, have been 
introduced. Model SLB6 will suspend 
loads up to 5 1b; Model 10LB6 is designed 
for equipment weighing 1 to 10 lb. Both 
have full swivel upper hook, with auxiliary 
suspension for safety. Spring-reel cable 
devices hold equipment at operating levels. 
Thor Power Tool Company, Dept. RA, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1 e 
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Carloadings Jump 14.7% 
Over Previous Week 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 14 totaled 
741,147 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
September 19. This was an increase 
of 95,029 cars, or 14.7%, compared 
with week prior (revised); a decrease 
of 79,702 cars, or 9.7%, compared 
with the corresponding week last year; 
and a decrease of 76,087 cars, or 
9.3%, compared with the equivalent 
1955 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 7 totaled 648,- 
391 cars; the original summary, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 7 


District 1957 1956 1955 

Eastern ....... 94,881 105,158 106,309 
Allegheny ..... 127,572 133,775 137,330 
Pocahontas .... 54,535 53,295 52,557 
Southern ...... 109 628 109,906 110,167 
Northwestern .. 106,757 111,140 129,079 
Central Western 108,047 115,456 114,281 


Southwestern .. 46,971 50,921 52,269 








Total Western 


Districts ..... 261,775 277,517 295,629 








Total All Roads 648,391 679,651 701,992 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 38,163 43,763 45,757 
Livestock ...... 7 467 10,495 8,948 
Re. Batuaakeal 119,637 121,407 116,661 


oO 
Merchandise I.c.1. 47,537 52,540 53,886 








Miscellaneous . 309,434 330,192 337,400 
September 7 .. 648 391 679,651 701,992 
August 31 .... 745,183 784,366 789,722 
August 24 .... 759,140 770,413 787,272 
August 17 .... 750,640 769,644 775,701 
August 10 ..... 740,471 715,207 770,251 


Cumulative total, 

36 weeks ...24,933,137 25,705,197 25,480 883 

IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the ten-day period ended August 31 
totaled 121,290 cars, compared with 
86,368 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
August 31, 1957 ... 121,290 46,078 
August 31, 1956 ... 145,886 47,993 
Cumulative Totals: 
August 31, 1957 ...2,690,451 1,117,427 
August 31, 1956 ...2,928 823 1,167,312 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 4 glance 





e 
New Equijsment 
FREIGHT TRAIN CARS 
& Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Ordered 10 depressed-center, 125-ton 
capacity, flat cars from :ompany shops for November delivery at cost of 
$35,000 each. 


& Missouri Pacific-—-Oidered 50 70-ton covered hopper cars, General 
American Transportation Corporation; delivery expected fourth quarter 
1958. 


& August Deliveries and Orders Up from 1956.—New freight cars 
delivered last month totaied 8,758, an increase of 3,394 over same month 
in 1956 and an increase of 1,033 over July 1957, ARCI and AAR report. 
Car orders for August came to 3,203, also an increase over 2,575 ordered 
in August last year and 1,251 ordered in July 1957. Backlog of cars on 
order and undelivered September 1 was 79,258, compared with 85,229 
August 1. 


Ordered Delivered On Order 
Type Aug. ‘57 Aug. ‘57 Sept. 1, ‘57 
Box—Plain ........ ree Ie aes ere 1,000 3,078 20,519 
NI GPa ne okt pede seb acagaea eh ere Pei are 500 
OP OUMErAe Ss. ss bcc by 20 09's piemen ben 35 154 2,800 
WOES ceccaynss alee abe eke CERT TERS a 878 634 14,270 
SRN cas acuamass» si a eats abttilelae hace’ 550 3,203 26,885 
Covered Hopper ......... EN ee 400 655 5,496 
nO OS hols s ge ada Raa ree 46 411 2,333 
OE eee ores yt ee ee 294 570 5,537 
SOT Wis deans. . aves er re eo eee oc 10 129 
eC > A errr she eebetes vas re 43 789 
NE hb Fd akin 64> = $4 te bah eee 3,203 8,758 79,258 
ee oe ie ee eee 1,068 4,587 34,984 
TONE aa <a ae neh: lodeialg soma 2,135 4,171 44,274 
LOCOMOTIVES 


& Brazilian Railways.—Submitted to General Motors Overseas a letter 
of intent expressing plans to purchase from GMO 100 diesel-electric loco- 
motives at cost of more than $16 million. Order is contingent on financing 
through Export-Import Bank loan. 


& Canadiaz Pacific.--drdered 117 diesel locomotive units at total cost 
of $24 million to Lring total CPR diesel fleet to 944 units, completely die- 
selizing British Columbia and Alberta operations; order is split as follows: 
General Motors Diesei to supply 31 1,200 hp road switchers for branch- 
line service, and 23 1,756 hp road switchers; Miontreal Locomotive Works 
is to furnish 52 1,800 hp read switchers, 11 660-hp yard switchers. 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 

& Great Northern.—Ordered 15 additional sets of Budd Company disc 
brakes for instaile*‘on on 175 cars in “Empire Builder” fleet; GN officials 
reported to have placed order following studies which showed use of disc 
brakes would appzeciabiy reduce maintenance costs. 


e eo ° 
New Facilities 
& Northwestern Pacific—Projects underway include reconstruction of 


freight slip at Tiburon, Catif., at estimated total cost of $26,000; and by- 
passing of Tunnel 26 in “el River Canyon, at cost of $20,000. 
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MOISTURE-PROOF SEAL WITH 


Low § 


ealtite 


LARGE HEAD 
CAR BOLTS 


Large head Lewis bolts are scientifi- 
cally designed for tank car running 
boards—new construction or repair. 
Bevel under head forms waterproof 
seal reducing wood rot. Head pulls 
flush, prevents tripping. Shank and 
head are forged from one piece of 
steel for greater strength and true 
thickness—no need for counter bor- 
ing. In Galvanized for long time 
economy or Black for low original 
cost, All are manufactured in the 
USA to ASTM specifications. 


Ask vs how you can save money on 
Sealtite products. 


Section of head showing patented 
fin design which insures maximum 
holding power with 
minimum damage to 


$ \\ wood reduces de- 
‘ Lid | 


<~~ 
v 


;t) cay and rust. Avail- 
, f *d e with Lock 
Tight No. 2 or Std 

Sq. nuts 


“ BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcolm Ave. S.&. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


OPPORTUNITY! 


If you are a young man with a vital interest in the 
industry of your choosing—ambitious, alert and 
desirous of advancement—then here is your oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to a magazine which gives you 
railroad information that will supplement your 
experience in your department—and help you get 


ahead. 


Each week RAILWAY AGE will come to you with 
the news and reports on developments that are 


taking place in every phase of railroading. 


Start this information coming your way today by 


mailing the coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Railway Age 9-23-57 
Circulation Dept., Bristol, Conn. 
Please send Railway Age to me every week: 

for one year $4 Payment enclosed 

for two years $6 Bill me after service begins 
Name asa bidsieeini seve nveceiiuneediisehenieaindgesese mmr eannes 
II: PRUNE icsiccnsadusasnssceovinrcccssiovenplinnbacliemamanbnseptdcnaaes 
City SERRE Rschesicetuiseeovensh 
RII © cssiscsaccunsareteiadnsvsenutincnbbosdeenbiabuntaiaiealaoeeeaaatenmmataals tes ease 
eRe Ch ERS RS ee Ne 


Above rates apply TO RAILROAD MEN ONLY (in the U. 3., 
Canada and Mexico) 
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nswers! 


We don’t claim to know them all, but we 
do know how to keep your equipment on 
the zoad and out of the shop. Our guaran- 
teed service of hard faced valves and ni- 
chrom: valve seat inserts prevents valve 
and seat failures. 











This service, when combined, will give you: 
¢ Increased Power 
© Less Maintenance 
e Lower Costs 
e Better Performance 
e Longer Life 


Further information will be sent on request. 


RECLAMATION.SERVICE 


‘Company 
CLEVELAND 21, OHID. 
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CROSSINGS 
FROGS—SWITCHES 


Your Railroad Track Material requirements 
tailor-made exactly to specifications. 

NELSON IRON WORKS, backed by years 
of know-how in this highly specialized busi- 
ness, is a recognized leader in the field. 








TRON WORKS, INC 


45 SPOKANE STREET * 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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feature the meetings. 


ICC RATE INEQUITIES are explained to Baltimore industry al 
leaders by Pennsylvania Railroad’s Joseph Bull at one of 24 
“round table” discussions held by Baltimore ERPC unit. Such 
topics, balanced by reports of railroad constructive efforts, often 


KNIGHTS OF ERPC ROUND TABLES .. . 





STRATEGISTS CONFER before Rochester, N.Y., meeting with 
Chamber of Cemmerce directors. Chamber President R. L. John 
(left) scans program for meeting with ERPC members H. H. 
Vaughn, Pennsylvania, P. K. Groninger, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
J. W. Barriger, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie president. 


‘Tooling Up’ for New Community PR’ Effort 


“It's about time the railroads got 
around to telling their story this way. 
When you need our help, let us know.” 

That was the comment of an agricul- 
tural leader after he and other men like 
him at Flint, Mich., sat around a tabie 
aiter dinae: to discuss “the vaitroad story” 
witii representatives of the Detroit rail- 
road community relations committee. 

The meeting was one of hundreds that 
have been set up by the Detroit and other 
units participating in the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference community com- 
mittee program. 

The program is the outgrowth of the 
efforts of the eastern road presidents them- 


C&O, C&NW Swap RDCs, Coaches 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has acquired 
its first Budd RDCs—via a swap with the 
Chicago & North Western. 

In a straight three-for-three trade, 
C&NW sent the RDC units to C&O for a 
trio of light-weight, reclining seat coaches 
built by Pullman-Standard in 1950. 

A C&O spokesman in Cleveland said 
the RDCs will be operated in “experi- 
mental” service to see where they are best 


selves. Back in 1952, working in small 
teams, they set out to tell a straightfor- 
wi 1 story to leaders of state and national 
Or, ii:zations. 


Toc’ explained how sfair and out- 
mode: “egulations were destroying the 
figuncia- ich of the railroads, threaten- 
ing their v existence. So successful were 
these se:« 1s, that the ERPC set up 20 
committ: - of local railroad men. 

From a. ng approximately 1,000 in- 


formed railroaders, some 75 teams of 
three men each were formed and a “round 
table” campaign was launched. Their ob- 
jectives paralleled those of the _presi- 
dential teams: to build among leadership 


suited. Present plans call for the cars to 
go into regular service about January |, 
1958. Intercity operation seems to be in 
the offing, since the road has no true 
commuter service in areas where it now 
schedules passenger runs. 

J. R. Brennan, C&NW passenger traf- 
fic manager, said the 52-seat coaches ob- 
tained from the C&O will be used in vari- 
ous trains to see how they will work out 


groups more active support of the rail- 
road cause in terms of the public interest. 

Under the direction of Carl Byoir & 
Associates, public relations counsel to 
ERPC, scripts and visual aids were pre- 
pared, team members were trained in 
their roles, and meetings with business, 
trade, professional and farm groups set. 

Since the first such meeting was held 
in Indiana in February 1956, the round 
table approach has been developed as one 
of the industry’s most potent opinion- 
shaping forces. The teams have found 
community leaders anxious to get the facts 
and they’re now “retooling” for new cam- 
paigns starting this fall. 


with other standard C&NW_ equipment. 

The cars came from C&O with fluted 
stainless steel sides, but C&NW officials 
indicated the cars will be repainted in 
the yellow-and-green of the road’s pas- 
senger fleet. 

The North Western’s RDCs, now in 
C&O’s Huntington, W. Va., shops for re- 
conditioning, had been out of service for 
about a year before the trade. 


Five Pan-Am. Congress Prizes Went to U.S. 


The Ninth Pan American Congress 
closed its two weeks’ session in Buenos 
Aires on September 13—after designat- 
ing Brazil as the location of the next 
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congress which is to be held in 1960. 

Concluding business at the congress 
also included approval of the “streamlin- 
ing” of the association’s constitution to 


provide for equal voting power in the 
governing body of the association by each 
participating nation. This change has 
long been favored by the U.S.A. and was 
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New Facilities Soeed Movement of Potatoes 


The Milwaukee’s enlarged facilities in the 
Columbia River basin irrigation area 
were sending out carloads of potatoes at 
a 100-a-day rate during the last week in 
August—-from what was a district of 
parched land not many years ago. Opera- 
tions are pictured in progress at the 
road’s Othello, Wash., yard, where new 
icing facilities were recently completed. 
Building at left is a mechanically refrig- 


approved without dissenting votes. 

Also part of the closing business was 
the awarding of cash prizes—of which 
there were 15. Five went to U.S. rail- 
roaders, as follows: 

Lloyd J. Kiernan (retired executive vice- 
president, B&M) for a paper on “Appli- 
cation of Scientific Research on USS. 
Railroads;” 

J. M. Finch (superintendent car service, 
New Haven) for a discussion of “Arrange- 
ment and Control in Yard Operations;” 

Howard E. Simpson (president, B&O) 
for a report on “Selection and Training 
of Railway Employees;” 

A. J. Greenough (vice-president, PRR) 
for a paper on “Reduction of Terminal 
Delays;” 

Anthony A. Arpaia (ICC) for a discus- 
sion of the “Philosophy of Transporta- 
tion.” 

Other prize winning papers included 
those of: Domingo Suaya (Argentina); 
L. Dante Porta and C. S. Taladriz (Argen- 
tina); R. N. Mogro (Bolivia); J. P. Diez 
Almirante (Argentina); Isaac M. Young 
(Argentina); Helio de Almeida (Brazil); 
M. Dodiuk (Argentina); C. E. Pinero Loza 
(Argentina); P. Hernandez (Argentina); O. 
A. de Araujo Lima (Brazil). 

The government railways of Brazil re- 
ceived honorable mention for a_ report 
on the operation of their railway clearing 
house; and the Ministry of Communica- 
tions of Mexico for a four-volume work 
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erated ice storage house; cars adjacent to 
the structure are ice supply cars. Ice 
cakes are fed into a “Preco” icing ma- 
chine, crushed into the desired size and 
conveyed into a chute extending out over 
waiting refrigerator cars. Cars are iced 
at a rate of one car every two minutes. 
The new yard has a capacity of 660 cars; 
icing tracks can accommodate 60 cars at a 
time. 


en railroad construction standards. 

Probably the largest exhibition of rail- 
way equipment and materials ever held in 
Latin America was opened in Buenos 
Aires on September 7. The exhibition was 
arranged to coincide with the congress, 
but it will continue until December. The 
exhibition area covers some 50 acres, 
and consists of a considerable number of 
“track exhibits,’ as well as scores of 
smaller exhibits, housed in a series of 
temporary buildings. 

Diesel locomotives from the principal 
U.S. builders are included in the exhibit, 
as well as one from France. There is a 
four-unit train (diesel powered at both 
ends), which was built in Hungary; a 
Fiat rail car from Italy; and_ several 
coaches built by a Dutch manufacturer. 

U.S. manufacturers are well represented 
in the smaller exhibits in the temporary 
buildings. American Steel Foundries had 
a demonstration train running out of 
one of the passenger terminals. 

U.S. railroad people and manufacturers 
were active in their contributions to the 
social events held in connection with the 
Congress; and among the regular partici- 
pants in the discussion of the reports and 
papers presented at the Congress were two 
railroad chief executives (Clark Hunger- 
ford of the Frisco and Arthur Grotz of 
the Western Maryland). 

Chairman William T. Faricy of the 
AAR was head of the official U.S. dele- 





gation—other members of which included 
Chairman Owen Clarke of the ICC, Arlon 
Lyon, executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, and J. G. 
Lyne, editor of Railway Age. Mr. Faricy 
was spokesman for the visiting delegations 
at the closing of the Congress, thanking 
Argentina on their behalf for her hospi- 
tality to the visitors. 

The Congress was held at this particu- 
lar time to coincide with the centenary 
of the Argentine railways, which fell on 
August 30. And on that day the country’s 
century-old first locomotive, “La Portena,” 
made a memorial run, and under its own 
steam. 


Murphy Cites ICC ‘Headache’ 


At Transportation Seminar 


The place for college education in the 
transportation and traffic profession was 
spelled out at the American Society of 
Traffic and Transportation’s fourth con- 
ference and seminar. The session, held at 
Georgia State College of Business Admin- 
istration in Atlanta, Ga., September 12-13, 
heard Commissioner Rupert L. Murphy of 
the ICC say, “No single mode of trans- 
portation can afford to be complacent 
about its future simply because it has 
prospered in the past.” 

He declared, “applications for general 
rate increases by the carriers cause the 
commission some severe headaches. While 
the carriers may be able to justify a 
flat percentage increase, the operating con- 
ditions of a few carriers may be so much 
better or much worse than the average 
that special treatment is indicated.” 

Clare J. Goodyear, chairman of the 
board of directors, AMSTT and special 
assistant, transportation department, Na- 
tional Coal Association, emphasized the 
need for professional recognition for the 
field of traffic and transportation. 

Importance of formal transportation 
education was emphasized by Frank L. 
O'Neill, president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America and general traffic man- 
ager of the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company. “On-the-job training 
cannot be expected to do the whole job 
training transportation men.” He pointed 
to “one basic defect” in transportation 
and traffic curriculums. “Few _ traffic 
schools go beyond rate-regulation, routing, 
etc., into materials handling. It is vitally 
important to include materials handling 
subjects in a traffic education.” 

Charles A. Taff, professor of transpor- 
tation of the University of Maryland 
pointed out that some larger colleges have 
dropped transportation courses in recent 
years. “In some cases these institutions 
have dropped transportation altogether. 
Transportation curriculum needs more 
support from those in the profession,” he 
emphasized. 

E. G. Plowman, vice-president, United 
States Steel Corporation, emphasized the 
need for the transportation industry to 
utilize transportation graduates in order 
to encourage college students to consider 
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transportation as a major field of study. 

The second day’s session was _ high- 
lighted by a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject of trained personnel essential for effi- 
cient transportation service. Panel Mod- 
erator W. Mason King, vice-president of 
traffic, Southern Railway System, explain- 
ed how the Southern is using the Society’s 
examination program as a part of its 
traffic department training program. “We 
move young men from place to place so 
these people can, at some time during 
their training, get to a large city where 
college courses in traffic and transportation 
are available,” Mr. King told the confer- 
ence. Currently, 145 men are taking part 
in the Southern’s program. 

“Today a young man cannot get into 
Frisco’s traffic department unless he is a 
college graduate,” said panelist J. E. Gilli- 
land, vice-president, Frisco Railroad. He 
emphasized the high degree of skill and 
training necessary in today’s complex 
traffic work. 

Mr. Gilliland predicted, “something new 
in the form of rate making is coming 
in the future. Therefore, the railroads 
need a man who not only can read tariffs 
but also understand economics.” 

R. A. Goodling, president Dixie High- 
way Express, said, “Formerly, traffic per- 
sonnel graduated from the office boy to 
traffic manager. The old idea that the 
best traffic salesman is the man who can 
drink the most and tell a better story is 
past.” 

F. A. Doebber was re-elected president 
of the society and H. Hollopeter, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Erie-DL&W Will Extend 
New York Trackage Plan 


The Lackawanna and the Erie have an- 
nounced extension of their plan to con- 
solidate trackage in western New York 
State. 

Originally set as a 48-mile program be- 
tween Binghamton and a point near El- 
mira (Railway Age, June 17, p. 7), the 
plan has now been stretched 27 miles far- 
ther west to a point near Corning. The 
announcement made no mention of con- 
tinuing studies of a proposed Erie-DL&W- 
Delaware & Hudson merger. 

Lackawanna’s double track main line 
would be eliminated over most of the 
total 75-mile distance. Freight and pas- 
senger trains of both roads would use 
the Erie double-track main line, local 
freight lines being retained by the DL&W 
for serving the road’s present industrial 
customers. 

Joint use of the Lackawanna’s passenger 
station at Binghamton is planned, with 
Erie stations to be used over the rest of 
the territory, including Elmira. 

It is estimated that maintenance costs 
on about 125 miles of track will be saved 
—the savings to be shared by the two 
roads. Sixty trains daily would use the 


joint line which would be equipped with 
the newest traffic signal and control de- 
vices. 
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AAR To Be Honored by Franklin Institute 


The George R. Henderson Medal for 
meritorious inventions or discoveries in 
the field of railroad engineering will be 
awarded to the Association of American 
Railroads on October 16. The award will 
be presented by the Franklin Institute— 
“in recognition of the many achieve- 
ments of the [AAR’s] Mechanical and 


Supply Trade 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation has 
opened two new district sales offices, one in 
Philadelphia and one in Pittsburgh, to provide 
intensified service to the railway supply in- 
dustry. The Philadelphia office will be in charge 
of W. E. Glasby, newly appointed district man- 
ager, at Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, telephone: 
TUrner 7-4526. The Pittsburgh office will be in 
charge of C. J. Fisher, newly appointed district 
manager there, at 530 Sixth avenue, telephone: 
GRant 1-8186. These and other district sales 
offices for Railway Age and its affiliated monthy 
publications are listed on page 6. 


H. C. Wallace, assistant regional sales manager 
of the southern region of Air Reduction Sales 
Company, has been appointed regional sales 
manager of that region, at Houston, Tex., su 
ceeding M. G. Wicker, resigned. 


James P. Stine, East Coast zone manager of 
Thor Power Tool Company, has been promoted 
to manager of the New York branch, succeeding 
W. J. McGraw, recently named manager of Thor’s 
electric tool division. 


John J. Bollinger has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative, midwestern region, for the Spring 
Division of Crucible Steel Company of America, 
at Chicago. He was formerly manager of em 
ployee relations, Pittsburgh. 


Robert H. Watts has been transferred from 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation headquarters in Detroit 
to their new warehouse and plant in Black 
Mountain, N.C. He will represent the railroad 
sales division throughout the southeast. 


Newton H. Willis, recently named a vice-pres- 
ident of Waukesha Motor Company, has been 
placed in charge of the company’s engineering 
activities. He will continue to direct the rail- 
way division. 


Charles F. Farrell has been appointed Seattle 
district manager for the Edison Storage Battery 


Engineering Divisions in the many fields 
of railway engineering’’—at the institute’s 
annual Medal Day ceremonies. Photo- 
graph shows a railroad car wheel and 
brake shoe being put through rigorous 
tests by an AAR research engineer while 
another engineer observes and records 
the results. 


Division of Thomas A. Edison Industries. He joined 
the Edison Seattle district as a_ sales-servics 
engineer in 1951. 


BOOKS... 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 





RAILROADS 
by Robert G. Lewis 
This new 2nd edition (1956) pro- 


vides a complete, illustrated data guide 
to the nation’s 113 Class I line-haul 
railroad carriers, Contains a map of each 
railroad, prominent train photo, herald, 
historical sketch, biography of chief of- 
ficer, financial and operating statistics, 
and equipment data The author is 
publisher of “Railway Age.” 


251 pp. cloth $4.50 


| WORLD RAILWAYS 
by Henry Sampson 

A worldwide survey of railway opera- 
tion and equipment. Up-to-date details 
tabulated on 1,470 railroads in 106 dif- 
ferent countries, including photos, maps, 
diagrams. 157 major rail systems are 
dealt with individually, with new or re- 
vised maps, and equipment, financial 
and = traffic statistical data. 1956-57 
edition. 
502 pp., illus., cloth $20.00 


SUPER-RAILROADS FOR A DY- 
NAMIC AMERICAN ECONOMY 
by John Walker Barriger 


This book, written by one of the na- 
tion’s ablest and best informed students 
of railroad transportation, present a 
comprehensive working plan for modern- 
ization and improvement of service and 
lowering of costs. The author spells out 
the tremendous opportunities facing rail 
transport today and asserts that the 
brightest challenge and greatest growth 
are still ahead for the nation’s railroads. 
91 pp., paper, $2.00 

Order Your Copies Today 
Simmons-Boardman Books 


Dept. 9-23 
30 Church Street, New York 7 

















A Working Guide to 


LGW-COST END RESULTS 


For real railroad cleaning 
economy you must have 
man-hour economy, too. So 
look to the speed and thor- 
oughness with which a man 
cleans when using the best 
materials...and at the 
methods which can save 
endless hours of work. 


This new booklet gives you 
a good look at eight impor- 
tant groups of jobs where 
you can profit from Oakite 
railroad cleaningexperience, 
research done especially for 
railorads, and high quality 
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materials engineered for 
specific problems. You'll see 
valuable information on 
cleaning exteriors, interiors, 
running gear and trucks, 
parts, cooling system 
maintenance and many 
more jobs. 


Send for this booklet with- 
out obligation. Find out 
why most railroad men rely 
on Oakite cleaning as the 
standard for maintenance 
operations. Write OAKITE 
PRODUCTS, INC., 46 
Rector Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


... gives you the important advantage 
LOW-COST END RESULTS 





Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


RAILROAD DIVISION 





C&O Hospital 


(Continued from page 31) 


Regular members needing hospitalization 
away from home can in emergencies be 
admitted to a hospital wherever they are— 
and they’re covered. Outpatient service for 
minor ailments is afforded at the 11 affili- 
ated hospitals and at clinics set up on line. 

The two hospitals—Clifton Forge has 
210 beds, Huntington 165—have an ap- 
proved program for general training in sur- 
gery, rotating young doctors, and each is 
approved for training four men a year in 
internal medicine, the programs attracting 
men from all over the world. 


Hospitals Well Staffed 


Huntington has a non-physician staff of 
about 150 while Clifton Forge has over 
160, plus 60 student nurses, though 20 of 
these are usually studying a specialty under 
rotation elsewhere. Interestingly, a good 
percentage of these nurses are daughters of 
railroad employees. 

Dr. Emmett is proud of his medical staff 
which includes several top men in surgery, 
dermatology, pathology, orthopedics, uro- 
logy and many other fields of medicine. He 
and some of his staff are consultants to 
the Greenbriar Clinic for industrial execu- 
tives at White Sulphur Springs—a com- 
pletely separate thing from the REHA 
program. 


‘Best Paid Men’ 


(Continued from page 31) 


mediately after doing a World War I hitch 
in France with the Marines. 

He came to Clifton Forge in 1920, became 
chief surgeon of the association and of the 
C&O in 1939. 

Noted as a leading surgeon—he carries 
on a heavy private practice~-he’s a member 
of the American College of Surgeons and 
the select American Surgical Society. 

“I would never have stayed here so long,” 
he states quite frankly “if it wasn’t that this 
hospital makes it possible for a doctor to 
retain his identity in medicine.” 


Abdominal Surgery Specialist 


The two association hospitals, he says, 
“not only keep pace” with medical progress, 
but also contribute to medical knowledge, 
particularly in the fields of stomach and ab- 
dominal surgery—his specialties. Being 
railroad-oriented hospitals has nothing to do 
with the emphasis on this kind of surgery, 
though. “I guess it’s just the way we're liv- 
ing nowadays,” he comments. 

As to railroad casualties, “railroads just 
don’t have much trauma any more. We get 
many more accidents off the highway than 
off the railroad.” He thinks effective safety 
campaigns are responsible for this. 
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RAILROAD ENGINEERS AND EXECUTIVES 


Long established firm of Iting gi s operating throughout 


the United States as well as in foreign countries has openings for 
and operating personnel with extensive 





engineers, administrative, 
railroad experience. Applications are solicited from recently retired 
railroad employees interested in temporary engagements or assign- 


ments as: special consultants. Please submit complete summary of 


professional record, date available, salary desired, and interest in 


Write Box 923, RAILWAY AGE, 79 West 


overseas assignments. 


Monroe Street, Chicago 3, All replies confidential. 


Ilinois. 











INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Nationally known chemical com- 
pany needs two men in sales to 
railroad industry. _Primary _Prod- 


ucts afe 

Chemical background not es- 

sential, Should be under 35. 

Location Py = travel mid- 

western Reply to Box 23, 
RAILWAY AGE 

79 West Monroe Street, 

| Chicago 3, Illinois 


BUY. | 
U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 

















CLASSIFIED ‘ADVERTISEMENTS — 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15” 


wide) 


Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 








FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


Used—As is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS LOCOMOTIVES 
Types Diesel, Steem, Geseline, 
Diese!-Electric 


o 

. - 
° special offerings : 
© 20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose e 
4 - Cars, Cast Steel Trucks e 
bd 1—Browning Ne 3 Diese! Locometive Crane bd 
4 Standard Gevge—27'-Ten Capacity : 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! e 
SSCSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSSSSESOCSS 

Service-tested Railway Tenk Cers and 
yl jn 
Freight Cer Repeir —_ 6,000. 8,006- and 10,000-galion 
Fer All Types of C Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & “STEEL PRODUCTS, 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Office Chicago Ilinoi 
33, ois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


13486 So. Brainard Ave. 


New York 50-¢ Church Street 


Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








LOCOMOTIVES 


2 65-ton Whitcombs. Mfg. 1944, 0-4-4-0. ICC approved. Exec. 
Cond. Std. gauge. Location: Columbus. $26,000.00 ea. 


2 50-ton Atlas with Cummins engines, Westinghouse electrical 
equip. 0-4-4-0 with side rods. Std. gauge may be altered to narrower 
gauge down to 36-inch. $22,500.00 ea. 

PRESTON W. DUFFY & SON 

193 E. Beck Street 

Columbus 6, Ohio 

Capitai 8-5369 
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OFFICE ENGINEER 
Assistant Division Eng’ ’s office 
in Chicago has opening for en- 
gineer with good railroad back- 
ground. Should be familiar with 
leases and most other phases of 
work in such an office, Experi- 
ence and ability prime requisites. 
Excellent salary and good work- 
ing conditions, State age, educa- 
tion, and experience. Box 1623, 
RAILWAY AGE, 79 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED 


Executive-thirty years labor re- 
lations and personnel experience 
in transportation field—willing 
to relocate. Reply to Box 842 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 


Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














OFFICE MANAGER 


Nationally known chemical com- 
pany serving railroad industry 
has opening for office manager 
to supervise district headquarters 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced Railroad Mechanic- 
al Draftsman desires to return 
to railroad Southern Region. Box 


843 RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, New York 7, 


N, Y. 








office and handle raw 
and warehousing for three small 
mid-western plants. Location 
Chicago. Should be under 40. 
Address Box 29, RAILWAY 
AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 











WANTED 


Retired ofr semi-retired railway 
executive for consultation and 
sales on lubrication of journals. 
Send complete resume of exper- 


ience to Box 
AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





APPRENTICE TRAINING 
Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Buresu trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
roads, We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year Pe gooey These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 
3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and its texts 
thored men. In- 
formation is available describin 
methods used and Gelds cov 
Also special courses are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement. TH 
RAILWAY EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2. Nebraska. 


at 4 











WANTED 
3 LOCOMOTIVES 


Will buy 43 or 44 ton Diesel 
Electric. Please state serial no. 
& location. 

Lt. H. BURT 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Robert bf ae , Company 
niagesihiond ieatcamneiiiek 


All Le a 


173 W. Jecksom Boulevard 
CAGO 
New Yerk-Pitteburgh-S&. Leuis 











FOR 


SALE 


RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, 


WEbster 9-0500 





45 











The Action Page 





Knells for the Passenger Business? 


si 





Robert Bedingfield of the New York 
Times is one of the daily newspapers’ 
ablest “railroad reporters.” In that pa- 
per of September 15 he presented a 
gloomy report on the future of the rail- 
roads’ passenger operations — both 
Pullman travel and coach business. 

There is no doubt that there are 
parts of the passenger business that 
are very sick—but there are certainly 
some parts that are not. There are a 
lot of railroad people whose views of 
the passenger situation are dominated 
by their observation of what is going 
on in the unhealthy parts of it. 

Mr. Bedingfield probably reflects the 
views of such railroad men. 


'f the railroads should withdraw—and were 
permitted—from that part of the passenger busi- 
ness for which there is no longer any economic 
justification, the business as a whole would quick- 
ly appear in a brighter light and, in this paper’s 
opinion, a truer one. As it is now, parts of the 
business which have great “potential” are being 
held back by futile and distressing attempts to 
continue service in hopeless situations. 

In the necessity of minimizing the losses of the 
traffic as a whole, railroads have been led to raise 
rates on services which might well earn more at 
lower rates. And runs which have enough busi- 
ness—actual or “potential”—to justify expendi- 
tures for up-to-date equipment are being denied 
this new equipment because the business as a 
whole is “running in the red.” 





Any big business stays big and grows, to the 
degree that it succeeds in adapting itself to chang- 
ing conditions. Most of the old-time blacksmiths 
found an easy transition into the garage business, 
as many of the “livery stables” turned into the 
taxi trade or local trucking. It used to be that 
gas was used primarily for illumination, but when 
the electric companies took away the lighting 
business, the gas companies did not cease to 
grow-——they have done very well, indeed, by con- 
centrating on the heat-producing side of their 


business. 
e 


The “accommodation” train, economically, has 
long been as dead as a dodo—but it survives, too 
often, as an expensive ghost, with its burden of 
costs transferred to the actually or potentially re- 
munerative parts of the business. 

Passenger traffic cannot, however, be made 
profitable again—merely by paring away the 
worst money-losing services. The parts of the 
business that are susceptible to growth need, first, 
to be clearly discerned. Then, such parts of the 
business need to be adjusted to the present-day 
market—from the standpoint of the right price, 
the right kind of service and the right kind of 
equipment. Such adjustment can be made on a 
basis of dependable calculations—not guesswork. 

Railroads can still compete reasonably closely 
in overall speed with planes between population 
centers which are not too far apart. They can 
compete with the private automobile in speed and 
comfort for distances upwards of 200 miles, 
sometimes less. They could probably compete 
with long-haul buses and “coach type” plane 
service for relatively long hauls—if all such busi- 
ness were concentrated in trains hauling not less 
than 500 people, with rates adjusted to attract 
such trainloads. There certainly is a secure place 
for a lot of overnight sleeping-car service—and 
for some first-class service of even longer hauls, 
especially where scenic attractions are a factor. 


LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE: The passenger business looks bad, as a whole, only 
because the bad parts are so bad that they more than offset the showing of the good 
parts. It is a case of “not seeing the forest for the trees,” in reverse. With the 
passenger business, too many people see only the forest—and do not discern the 
sound timber still struggling along to grow; and which would thrive if given rea- 
sonable attention, and if the blighted trees were cleared away. 
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Not« Strap upset at rivet Jor 
ip reased cross sectional area 





The fact that ALL ports of the 
ositive Brake Beam ARE 
NEWABLE is ONE of the reasons 
at there are MORE POSITIVE 

~~ BRAKE BEAMS SOLD THAN ANY 

OTHER KIND! There are other 

reasons, too... Design and 

dependability mean higher 
efficiency for operating men— 
lower cost on repairs and 
replacement. The real reason 
is: real reasoning! 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





























This GRS all-relay interlocking 
control machine replaces two 
mechanical interlockings and 
one electric interlocking. 


GRS ALL-RELAY 
INTERLOCKING 


CONSOLIDATES CONTROL OF HEAVY TRAFFIC AREA 
225 Trains, Hundreds of Switching Movements Daily 


Consolidation of the control of three former 
plants permits one-man operation of this com- 
plicated station area. Maintenance expenses 
have been reduced: building repair, lighting, 
and heating have been cut to one-tower 
proportions. 

Your railroad too can improve train opera- 
tion by consolidation. Ask your GRS district 
office for details on the various systems avail- 
able—there is one to fit every situation. 


Write for Bulletin 188. 
(GJENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


Rochester 2, N.Y. » New York 17 + Chicago 1 «+ St. Louis 1 
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